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Lesson Calendar — 


Golden Text for the r: If we confeas our sins, he is 
faithful and just to forgive <s our sius, and to cleanse‘us from 
unrighteousness.+-1 John 1 : 9. ; 
2. October 1.—The Prophet Ezekiel a Watchman bee US: ees Ezek 3 
s. October 8 —The Life-Gi ‘Stream « 8D, TG PA, Ezek. 47 1-12 
eeets 1-3 5 2264-70 
October epee te the. becom 


4 

5. October 29.—A_Psalm of Deliverance... ........ 

6. November 5.—Esther Pleading for her People . Esther 4 > hy 5: 3 

7. November z2.—World’s. Temperance Sunday.. Belshazzar’s 
Feast ond oe St3AD Sear arbi. <a Dan. 5 

8 

9-. 


fs forme ourney os Jerusalem Ezra’ : bi 
f Noveaber eh Nebem fo Prayer... 5-4. 34) vr wale N 
10. December 3.— Nehemiah Rebuilds tlie Wall of Jerusalem . Neh: 4 
1x. December 10.—Nehemiah and His Enemies, ........- Neh, 
12. Decenrber 17.-—-Ezra Teaches the Law... ..... - Neh. 8 


13. December 24. —Malachi Rebuking and Encouraging . 
OM TS orc 0 ee hee ee jal. 3: 1 tog; 3 
Or, Christmas Lesson. Jesus Born in Bethlehem. , pate. 2: 1-12 
14. December 31.—Review 
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Brothers 
By Rose Trumbull 
‘¢ [J AST thou for me no werd of blame?” 
“ Nay, well I know such grief, such shame.” 


“ Dost see me helpless in the mire ?”’ 
“ Thou shalt.grow. strong with new desire.” 


- « Yet see’this filthy robe of mine!” 
* There is-an alchemy divine.” 


. 
“ But, oh; I would my. plight forget !” 
“ Nay, make a crutch of thy regret.” 


«‘ Dost thow not feel for me disdain ? ” 
‘‘ Dear lad! are we not brothers twain?” 


ScoTTsDALE, ARIZ. 








When Good Works Fail 

Many a man is so occupied with doing. good that 
he entirely fails to do God's will, We donot have to 
be engaged in evil works in order to defeat God's will 
for us. Satan has a more subtle way than that to 
destroy the usefulness of good men and women for 
whom obvious sin would have no attractions, All 
that Satan desires is to keep us away from God's will ; 
and he is content if he accomplishes this by letting us 
be busily occupied in thinking and doing really good 
things. An, active Christian worker, for example, 
eomes to the time that he has set aside for his per- 
sonal devotions in Bible study and prayer. He kneels 
to pray ; but his mind is so filled with ‘thoughts of 
his work i in the Lord’s service that half of his prayer 
time is gone before he realizes that he has not been 
praying at all, but only thinking his‘ own thoughts 
about his work. Satan has successfully kept him from 
God’.s will just then, which was that he should pray. ; 
and-the sin is a real‘and disastrous one, So wesin, and 
stiffer for it; every time that we do anything else than 


. is one of the snares 
a present-day Christian, It accounts for strain and 


icular moment, The failure 
weaknessess of the busy life of 


God's will for us atany 


powerlessness in our life. Nothing but the doing of 


a2 God's s will lets God send forth his omnipotence through 
.. 482, us and fill our lives with the fruits of his Spirit. . If 


we abide in Christ, the trouble is removed, for abiding 


, in Christ is. keeping his commandments, Even a 


busy Christian may thus be held to the doing of the 
Father's will, 
Pad 


If We Would Help Others. 


We are’never fit to be responsible for the con- 


duct of others until we are much more concerned for 


our own conduct than for theirs, And it is so much 
harder to look after ourselves than to look after others! 
the’Rev. Harry E. Fosdick brought this strongly be- 
fore the students of last June’s Northfield Conference. 
** Peter,'’ he said, ‘* was always ready to use his sense 
of personal accountability on some one else.’’ So 
Peter was a constant failure, until he finally broke 
down under the sense of his own awful need. Glad- 
stone’ s. searching word comes straight at us all: ‘*One 
example is worth a thousand arguments.’’ It would 
de most of us good to consider every shortcoming 
tliat we think: we seein others as God's call to us to 
let him-improve us at'that point, 


Pat 


“The Need for Narrowness 


‘Many very much resent being thought ‘‘ narrow,'’ 
dnd ‘are quite complimented when called ‘* broad.’’ 
Yet narrowness is as often a virtue as a vice, In the 
canyons of California, where the life-giving water 
rushes down, it is only as it is kept confined within a 


small space that it is of any. use in motive power. 
Often a good-sized stream is gradually compressed 


within a three or four inch-pipe. Then it is that the 


water strikes the turbine with well-nigh irresistible 
force. If the user of the water tried to employ it for 
irrigation, as well as for driving his machinery, he 
would do neither well, But when he has decided 
what he wants to do, it. pays him to limit the stream 
to the one task of tang the wheel with which he 
will drive the dynamo to penanie electricity for light- 
ing a whole valley and driving machinery in all sorts 
of factories. When we have found thé work God has 
for us, we can afford to let him narrow our life into 
the doing of that thing. 
ot 

Captained unto Death, or Life? 

A self-mastered man is a failure. Self-confidence, 
self-culture, duty to self, are tempting baits held out 
very successfully by Satan, and caught up even by 
Christian people. What more over-worked bit of 
verse is there, for example, in leading people in the 
wrong direction, than those lines of W. E. Henley’s : 


** I am the master of my fate : 
1 am the captain of my soul,’’ 


It would be a sorry outlook for any man who really 
knows himself to have to believe this. The apdstle 
Paul did not talk that way. He had made too awful 
and tragic a wreck of things when he was mastering 
his fate and captaining his soul. Not until the Cap- 
tain of his Salvation stepped in and took charge was 
there any hope for Paul. And so for every man whose 
fate is not failure and whose soul is not lost. Let us 
turn forever from the Devil-coined lies about self- 
direction to the eternal bondservice of the only Master 
in whom there is life. 


The Clean Opposite 


ROFESSOR JAMES, in discussing the matter of 
habit, takes up the question of whether it is 
better in reforming a bad habit to taper off 

gradually, or to stop short at once. He gives fair 
consideration to both alternatives, but, on the whole, 
is in favor of getting as much momentum as possible 
for the better way of doing things, and believes that 
the greatest amount of impulse is gotten from a clean 


‘break with the old, It is a question which we are 


always canvassing in our spiritual life, and most of us 
have had bitter experience of how long the tapering off 
process may last, and how little momentum it gives. , 
The clean-cut opposite of evil is, after all, the most 
feasible way. of dealing with our faults and our sins. 
And yet, when we have committed a wrong or a sin, 
and when we are filled with shame as we look at the 
height from which we have fallen, it always seems to 
us as. if only gradually could we dare lift our eyes 
to that- height again.. We feel that we may dare try 
some of the lower slopes, but the summit is not for us, 
Nothing in the spiritual life is more important-or has 
larger results in character than the way we act-after a 
fall, . By nature we asl: only some inferior grade of 
blessing. We say to ourselves, ‘‘ For the present it 
is not for me to look for intimate communion with 
God ; it is not for me to think ypon_ those high, spir- 
itual. truths of religion ; it is for.me.to deny myself 
these privileges, and work back: gradually where I 
dare to look them in the face again.’’, And so many 
a.poor soul who needs nothing:se much as immediate 
communion with his Father keeps as far away from 
him as_ possible, and goes grinding, penitentially away 
at some discipline he has set.to make himself worthy. 
There is a sort of nobleness in the mood, but it is after 
all a mistaken nobleness. _ It is the way man always 
thisike of first, - It is: reflected everywhere in litera- 


ture, as in the case of a famous writer who says : ‘‘ After 
doing a shameful act | could no more dare to expect 
that I could at once go and face my God about it than 
I could cut off my hand. I must wait until I am 
somewhat cleansed of it, until it has subsided. I can- 
not understand these people who while the mark of 
fresh offenses is upon them dare go at once into the 
very presence of God to gain their pardon. It is days 
before I would dreain of doing it.’’ 

We do justice to a sort of honorable feeling. that is 
involved in such a confession, but in the long run, 
when such a feeling is carried out to its full result, 
there is little chance for that nobleness with which 
our Heavenly Father tries to endow us all. The world 
is full of men who began this way, and they have gone 
on into sullen, speechless, bitter lives, waiting for the 
time when they should feel it more honorable to speak 
to their Father. Each day makes it seem more in- 
conceivable to them to pray. The Bible speaks to 
them of things too high. And the real reason for 
much non-churchgoing is a reason we never hear 
given, —that to go into the sanctuary reminds many 
only of their bitter loss and shame. At last we have 
the outcome of this temper in a life that has lost all 
filialness and approachableness. What this writer 
stated about immediate return to God is just what the 
Pharisee in the temple might have said about the 
publican : ‘‘I do not understand how a man with his 
sins so. recent and the marks of his misdoing so ob- 
vious can have the face to come anywhere near the 
holy place."’ 

But the outcast went down to his house justified, 
Christ said, and none.of us have ever yet felt ourselves 
justified through waiting for our sins to get older and 
remoter, The clean opposite of our evil-doing is our 
only safety. -1f we wait to feel better the result most 
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likely is that the sin does not seem sobad. No matter 
how unfit we feel, it is better topray ; no matter what 
pean wretched choices we have made, it is better to 

nee Ber Se me purest we can conceive, It 
is dangerous to for our comfort that 
is toned down and made more like ourselves ; ‘I will 
not wait until I feel better,’’ said St. Theresa about 
her sins of hatred and vindictiveness, but she went 
while her realization of them was at its worst. 

And now for this long time, aor Co some of us 
have been declining upon less less daring ap- 
proaches.to God, Perhaps we have taken up with 
good maxims and counsels and it has been 
since we have had thoughts of looking at Chris hi 
Faint and attenuated echoes of his teaching have seemed 
more suitable for such sinners as we are than a face-to- 
face encounter with his very person. What we need 
in our sin and misery is not something carefully graded 
and justa few removes better than our condition. We 
need the absolute opposite of what we have been. 
Some one just a little better would be our despair. 
All those sin-stricken people who came to Jesus had 
seen plenty who were a little better than themselves ; 
but it made no difference—they felt less at home with 
them than they did with him who was wholly sinless. 
And so long as a Christian, amid all his faltering and 
falling, can keep his hold on this great truth, so long 
as he refuses to accept any substitute for it, 
so long may he hope for all that his deepest heart in 
its best moments longs for. ., 

If, then, we have been unkind and cruel in our own 
action toward any one our safest course is to do some 
.downright kindness as soon as we,can. . If in our own 
home we have spoiled the peace of the family circle 
it is better to ask at once for the Holy Spirit, —which 
is asking for everything, —rather than to shamefacedly 
and sullenly try to make gradual and furtive amends. 
If we have sinned against love it is the most coura- 
geous thing we can do to do something as soon as 
possible which is unmistakably loving and affection- 
ate. If we have long let the Bible alone it is better 
to strike right into its heights and its most intimate 
passages at once, rather than to begin at Proverbs and 
work up to the holy intimaciesof John. If we have been 

_prayerless and negligent, let us lay out no great plan 
or program for a renewal of prayer, but pray at once, 
and in-our prayer touch the highest note as soon as 
possible. .If you have sinned against purity your 
greatest safety and wisdom is in setting Christ in all 
his . purity straight over against what you have done, 
The full opposite, the absolute antithesis, is the kind- 
est, quickest treatment of our every failing ; and to cul- 
tivate that is faith in the highest sense. We shall 
never know what Christ is and what he means and all 
his wonderful power until we have steadily associated 
him with our worst and at once, 

There is something cruel about these gradations 
and taperings off which are.our natural ways of chang- 
ing a bad moral condition. When Paul dealt with 
thieving he lifted the whole matter to the very heights 
at once, by saying that the cure of the thief was that 
he should work with his hands that he might have 
something to give to thosein need, The only alterna- 
tive for the thief was to become a philanthropist. 
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Temptable, but Undefeated 
“When does a man get beyond the appealing 

power of temptation? When can he say that no 
temptation longer tempts him? Does that time ever 
come in this life? A California reader finds a state- 
ment in the. columns of The Sunday School Times 
that he cannot accept, and he presents his challenge 
in a straightforward way: . . > 

In the ‘Times of August 12, under the heading, ‘‘ Tempta- 
tion Made Impotent,”” we find these words: ‘‘the miracle of 
God's giving us in Christ his own untemptable nature.’" His 
own uatempiable nature! Did you really mean that, Mr. 
Editor? 

Christ to-day is untemptable ; the editerial meant 
just that. But the statement that man in the flesh 
may receive Christ's untemptable nature was a mistake. 
It should not have been made. ‘*Undefeatable”’ 
would seem to have been the correct word, but not un- 
temptable, as applied toman. For the plain teaching 
of God's ‘Word is that temptation is to be a continued 
experience throughout one's human life-time. The 
min‘ Jesus himself was temptable and tempted ; we 
are not greater than our Master. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


But the Christ to-day is both spat, wpe 
and und ble ; and, while we cannot here lay 
**the body of this oe 


1 Cor. 10:1 a6 
The editor note referred to wag written out of an 
Hence of Gad F'gate Chrough' Josue Chat Ges 
so. new. ond svvslafionising, in br, mleacio-wesicag 
so new. its m 
power that it is, perhaps, not that the words 
which were used slipped’ 


farther than should, aim it is that there is 
an experience of Christ, as the fulness of the life, which 
opéns riches of the very nature of God himself to 
us, and lets Christ achieve for us and in us a deliver- 
ance from the dominion of sin that is exceeding 
abundant above all that we had asked or thought. 
Temptations that used to throttle us, throw us, make 
Satan's plaything of us, and then leave us, defeated 
and utterly discoursged as to an pect ef perma- 
nent release in this life, the laces Chisist cour tay 
his hand upon and touch into impotence and death, 
while he holds us safe within himself as his own sinless 
life flows full and free our veins. While we 
continue to yield to him in the unconditional surren- 
der that enables him to do this for us and with us, 
defeat cannot be in our experience. Tempted we 
may be ; there is no sin in that ; but the awful power 
of temptation is broken. by the living Christ, and 
broken for us, For ‘‘ our old man was crucified with 
him, that the body of sin sig: bo Gane. aerte that 
so we should no longer be in bondage to sin.'’ . Oh, 
that all Christ's own would let him lead them in tri- 
umph eut into his great deliverance ! 


ax i sit 
When We Leave One Thing. Undone 


Many a restless man or woman is eager for de- 
liverance from sin, and itdoes notcome. Prayer, con- 
secration, study, do not bring it. Whatis the trouble? 
A New York reader is in great need ‘in ‘just this way. 
She writes : ' oe ms 

I am very much in the dark about how to become. victorior 
over jealousy. I understand it can only be overcome by 
wholly consecrating one’s self to Jesus.. But1 cannot tell ow 
to give-up all tohim. 1 have told him that I would give my 
entire self to him, but it did.nq good. |.’ . ‘ rare 

I have read in the Times of January 28, 1911, and August 
19, 1911, all you have to say on the subject. I also sent for 
and read the book entitled, ‘‘‘The Three Fold Secret of the 
Holy Spirit," by James H. McConkey. But still I have no 
light. 424 

ei have been a Christian for more than three years, but have 
never confessed Christ openly or been baptized. Will you not 
pray for me? 


Prayer, study, and striving are fruitless without 
obedience, With obedience, then prayer, study, and 
surrender will let Christ Gpen the way to the joy and 
glory of a deliverance beyond all that we ask or think, 

Does this distressed disciple believe that her Lord 
Jesus Christ, who founded the church, and whose New 
Testament makes unmistakable his will that his 
followers should be openly confessed members of his 
church, has forbidden her to confess him before men 
and be baptized? Does she believe that it would 
grieve him for her to do so, because of :ts being his 
will that she should not do so? Or has she reason to 
believe that his words apply to her as well as to all 
his other followers when he says: | ‘* Every one there- 
fore who shall confess me before men, him will I also 
confess before my Father who ‘s in heavén. But 
whosoever shall deny me before men, him will I also 
deny before my Father who is in heaven" (Matt. 10: 
32). Jesus’ Great Commission to he first evangelists 
in the founding of his church was . ‘* Make disciples 
of all the nations, baptizing them into the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit : teach- 
ing them to observe ail things whatsoever I com- 
manded you,"’ And Jesus himself was baptized, ‘‘to 
fulfil all righteousness’’ ; have we less need than he 
had of carefulness in such details? 

If it is our Lord’s plain will that his followers should 
publicly acknowledge him as their Saviour, receive 
baptism, and thus be enrolled in the membership 6f 
his church, can one who refrains from doing this say 
in honesty that she has given her entire self to him ? 
This inquirer asks 4ow to give up all to Christ. The 
answet would seem to consist in two ‘things : first, 
definitely tell the Lord Jesus, in prayer, that you now 
and foréver yield yourself, all that you are and all 
that you have, to his complete and unconditional 
mastery, saying that you know you cannot do this in 
your own sin-weakened, impotent conditiqn of will, 
and asking him therefore to assume the entire mas- 
tery and responsibility ; second; let him then “habit- 






erious tain searphed the. Bible and all the writi 
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** to tell Christ that we give 
im, if we then habitually or con- 


habitual leaving undone of one thing in Christ's will 
is to rob ourselves of the fulness of the life that is 
Christ. That one thing may seem small or great ; it 
matters not what it is: it is a sufficient repudiation of 


ve us victory at all 
or he is not Lord 


ax , 


May We Pray to Christ? 

The question of prayer to our Lord Jesus Christ, 
as recently consi here, has called forth interest- 
ing letters from readers who do not seem to find war- 
rant for such prayer. A Nova Scotia reader states 
very fully his reasons for believing that we should 
never pray to our Master, and says : 

. The general teaching of the Saviour himself is that prayer 
should be made ta the Father in the name of the Son, and the 
model prayer which he gave his disciples for all ages begins 
with ‘‘ Our Father." It surely cannot be disloyal or unloving 
toward Christ to obey his own doctrine. 

And a Wisconsin reader, giving six reasons against 
prayer to Christ, concludes with these words : 


-extant.of the 
athers in the century following the Apostolic. writings, and 
e is no trace of this departure [prayer, to Christ] from the 
order of worship which is as old as Eden. : 
When Christ was here in the flesh, as the man 
Jesus, we would not expect to find him ‘praying to 
himself. And we must remember that Christ’ s teach- 
ing, his doctrine, is by no means limited to the Gos- 
pels, nor to his spoken words. ‘‘I have yet many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them 
now.’ Much of this further teaching has come to us 
in the rest of his New Covenant, through his Spirit, 
in the words of the New Testament writers. As con- 
firming Jesus’ own strong intimations that he would 
hear and answer prayer, his word through John 
(1 John § : 13-15) would seem to take this matter 


*forever out of the realm of uncertain opinion. Speak- 


ing there of the Son of God, John says: ‘‘If we 
know that he [Jesus Christ] heareth us whatsoever 
we ask, we know that we have ¢he Jetitions which we 
have asked of him.”’ 

It would be a desolate thing for Christ's own to 
have to think that they could not talk with their 
Master and Lord here on earth. How good he is to 
invite us so plainly into this rich fellowship ! 


al 


ss From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


UR Father and our God: We bring thee sincere and 
» hearty thanks for the inspirations of modern life, ‘with 
its widening range of experience and its large vistas of 
that condones our neglect of high privi- 
legé, ‘and still gives us opportunity te creep out of our shells 
and range the large ways with God. Father, widen our vision. 
Cut the thongs that bind us down. Emancipate us from the 
slavery of place and the tiresomeness of stale experience. We 
want oué—out into the open. We want «/—out of the clogging 
mire. Wash the dust from our eyes and dulness from our 
minds. Show us how t things, significant things, are 
daily happening under =| hand. Stir our hearts with the 
heroisms and the lasting vitality of humble folk whose paths 
cross ours. ... Show ms also thy works in distant places. 
Make us acquainted with real le and thrilling dramas— 
in our own community, on the trains we travel by, in the far 
corners of our land, and wherever man is found. Set our 
nerves tingling with the thrill of womnenne Beget within us 
a divine concern for hungry hearts everywhere, and a generous 
longing for others’ welfare. Quicken in us the poe of heav- 
enly jon for men. Grant us a consuming i 


hope ; and for 


h for h kind * oo 
in the great things thou art doing for humankind. In the 
Rres of rood ytowe sorrow fuse us into one with thee and with 
our fellows. Instead ofa pitiful hundred or thousand acres, 


‘make us heirs of the universe. In place of just making money, 


inflame us with ambition to. make men. ‘Through our throb- 
bing tierves transmit thy life to shriveled souls‘on every side. 
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L&SSON FOR OCP. 22 (Ezra. 3:1 to 4:5) 





oHE. cornet, | but, petery and and 
“dulcimer, and. Suna, sch “of music,"* 
mace os del gcndaplaed wpe 
in the cxitical discussions of these latter da 
sorre of them Greek dee ralcaggaie with Greek names ? 
Or uad they ori: cipally been received by the Greeks 
from the Persians ? is the record of late origin ? 
Or what explanation is to be given of these that seem 
to be Greek instruments in Nebuchadnezzar’ s band ? 
_ Not to enter into that endless discussion - new, 
there is a clay tablet recently acquired by the British 
Museum which gives account one a military expedition 
of Sennacherib’s (698 B.C.) against the Cilicians, 
who seem to have been aided by the Ionians. The 
same account is also preserved by some of the old 
historians. What has this to do with Nebuchad- 


~ nezzar's band? It has been pointed out that thus 


early-Greek captives would be carried to Nineveh. 


That would be about one hundred and twenty years” 


before the time of Nebuchadnezzar at Babylon. The 
possibility, of Greek minstrelsy an musical. | instru- 
ments being carried thither by.G ; ‘captives. is. very 
apparent, ‘e say nothing of the roving cliaracter_of 
the Greeks, who penetrated into distant lands of their 
own accord. They are known to have been in Syria 
and Egypt as early as 2, ‘500 B.C. 

Greek Instruments, W. L. Nash, Sacioty. of Biblical 
Archeology, XXXII, 1910, page 180. W. Max. Miiller, 
elise Researches, 1906, page 12. 


OLOMON Said, There is no new thing under 
the sun.’’ We of this age of electricity and 
steel are accustomed to flatter ourselves that 

Solomon's words were in no sense prophetic, and that 
if he were ‘to issue a revised edition of. his sayings 
now he would need to modify this statement’ ~ But 
‘there are many things turned up by the spade of the 
archeologist that give pause to even. American self- 
‘complacency. ‘ Here is a shock for the makers of 
agricultural implements, Professor Clay has recently 
published a Babylonian seal impression which, shows 
three-men running a combined plow and grain drill. 


‘One man holds the plow, another tends the drill by 


keeping the hopper 1 filled with grain from a ‘sack 
which he éarries over his shoulder, while the third 
man manages a rather turbulent team of hump-backed 
bullocks, The owner of this seal may have been the 
inventor of the contrivance, or, at least, was so proud 
of it that he had it engraved on his seal. 

In addition to this serious food ,for thought on-the 


subject of labor-saving machinery, there is. alse an - 


amusing and even ludicrous setback for, the fashion- 
plate makers, The Babylonians are usually seen-in 
loose, flowing robes, but the plowman in this case 
wears a hobbie-skirt of the most ultra cut ! 


Babylonian Seal, A. T. Clay, Museum “ings of the 


‘University of Pennsylvania, 1910, pages 4-6. 


N THE Imperial Ottoman Museum at Constanti- 
nople the Turks take great pride in what they 
have believed to be the sarcophagus of Alexan- 

der the Great obtained near Sidon. It is exquisitély 
sculptured. One of the panels bears what has been 
thought by some to be the great warrior’ s favorite 
dogs. This evidence, though interesting and ,sug- 
gestive, together with a tradition of his burial at Sidon, 
is altogether too little to identify fully the monument. 

Alas for the pride of the Turks, a recént elaborate 

study of all the known facts and traditions concerning 
the burial-place of Alexander the Great reaches the 
confident conclusion that his body was embalmed at 
Memphis in Egypt, and first given a resting-place 
there, and afterward removed to Alexandria and there 
entombed. - Muhammad made a saint of Alexander, 
transferred his name to another site in Alexandria, 
and gave his old resting-place to the name and fame 
of the prophet Daniel, and built a mosk there to that 
prophet. The Muhammadan authorities tu-day 
sturdily refuse to allow any examination of the tomb 
under the mosk Nebi Daniel, but it is not at all im- 
probable that the glass coffin containing the greatest of 
all military geniuses still rests in its tomb underneath. 

So we may yet be able to look upon the.face of 

Alexander the Great. Of all the kings of the ancient 
world noné bulks larger in history than he; and none 
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-talied Wy archeological reseatch, ential poeetal of 


lends conducted by Professor Melvin Grove 
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ia lands 
‘our Bibile study of to-day? In so many ways that 
Sees ome sao 
realize the significance of Oriental 
research without a vast amount of hard reading. In 
‘this frequent review of Dr. Kyle's there will be pre- 
-an interpretation of its meaning and. value. This 
has long been needed. It is now an important fea- 
ture of the Times. 
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occupies a more important place in the history with 
-which-the Word of God is tinked, though this latter 
fact is-ofttimes overlooked. He, more than any other, 
“bfought about that transformation that was wrought 


~in the period between the Old Testament and the 


New. _ It was he who led the Greek phalanx on to 
the world’s battlefields, and brought in his train lit- 
erature and art, and set upon the stage of the world 
that Greek civilization into which the New Testament 


. introduces us, which had displaced the thoroughly 


Semitic civilization of the close of the Old Testament. 

Alexander with his sword carved out the way for 
the new civilization that was to help make up the 
‘* fulness of the times’’ for the Saviour of the world, 
and the saving of the world. In Ged’s ‘strange 
providence this ambitious world-ruler is the great 
colossus of Oriental history. He stands astride the 
gap between the old world of narrow Orientalism, to 
which .the old dispensation belongs, and the new 
‘world of western ‘ambition and world-wide hopes to 
‘which the Christ’ of ‘the ‘New Testament. bade , the 
world lift up its eyes. And the world may yet again 
look-upon the face of Alexander, 

Alexander's Tomb. _H. Thiersch, Journal of Biblical 
Archeology, I, XXV, 1910, pages 55-97. 


‘HE excavations at Gezer by R. A, Stewart Macalis- 
ter, which let such a flood of light into many 
different ages of the ancient history of Palestine 

and upon the High Places and child-sacrifice, are 
now followed by a-beginning of a similar work at the 
near-by site of old Beth Shemesh under Dr, Mackenzie. 
More complete reports of this work will soon be avail- 
able, and the excavations will probably ‘be visited 
during the coming winter. 

There are two results, however, already apparent, 
which are of much interest to Bible students. There 
has -been -found indisputable evidence of troglodyte 
isshabitants, that-is, cave-dwellers, who here preceded 
the:Semitie+people exactly as was found at Gezer. 
Who these people were it is impossible to say, but 
the marked change in customs that takes place when 
the succeeding Semitic people supplant them, points 
very strongly to their being a very different people. 
The rise of Canaan civilization is a puzzle. The Bible 
seems to represent, and the excavations corroborate, 
that ‘‘ the language of Canaan’’ was the Hebrew or a 
dialect very near akin to it, the language of a Semitic 
-people ; -but the Bible also says that Canaan was the 
son of Ham, and here at both Gezer and Beth Shemesh 
are clear evidences of a people who preceded those 
who spoke ‘‘the language u. Canaan."’ 

Another result of much interest is that at Beth 
Shemesh, as ‘at Gezer, there are very abundant evi- 
dences of A-gean influence. In both ruins are found 


_ many pieccs of A:gean pottery. Dr. Mackenzie has 


found at- Beth Shemesh a vase exactly like those found 
inthe capitol of King Minos ‘at Kno-sos in Crete. 
This is but another of those reminders which are very 
frequent of late that the little hint; concerning con- 
temporary civilization thrown out in the Bible are 
often very pregnant'in meaning. There are iii Scrip- 
ture but'obscure references to civilization among the 
descendants of Japheth. In this, as in many other 
instaiices, potshérds (fragments of earthenware) be- 
come like jewels. A few trinkets picked up by the 
archeologist shed a brilliant light upon a hitherto un- 
suspected Civilization, 


» Beth Shemesh, Palestine Exploration. Fund ‘Statement, 


July, 191i, pp. 133 and 134. 








_ VERY careful and elaborate study of the evi- 

dences of child-sacrifice in pac AD times by 

W. H. Wood leads him to the conclusion that 
the discovery of infant burials at Gezer does not illus- 
trate child-sacrifice at all, but simply presents an ex- 
ample of burial in jars. 
~ ‘The evidence on the subject as reported by R. A. 
Stewart Macalister is as follows ; The children were 
buried beside the place of sacrifice at the High Place; 
no older persons had been buried at the ae lace ; 
all the children thus found in a group, a ing to 
the distinguished philologist and ethnologist, P Professor 
Macalister of Cambridge University, were under ei ” 
days of age. The people who can be persuaded 
death in its ordinary course could produce such i. 
sults as W. H. Wood thinks will be very few.. Under 
what conditions but those of sacrifice can death be 
supposed to attack children only, and of these none 
over eight days old, and ail these under such circum- 
stances that they will be buried together in a separate 
place, and that at a spot close to the place of public 
sacrifice! The biblical! hints of child-sacrifice among 
the Canaanites is corroborated. 


Child Sacrifice. W. H. Wood, Biblical World, XXXV, 
1910, pages 166-175, 227-234. 


ROFESSOR MONTGOMERY has found cn a 
Jewish incantation bowl now in the Museum of 
the University of Pennsylvania the name Jeho- 

vah spelled out in full, It is so spelled that its cor- 
rect equivalent in our own alphabet is ‘‘ Yahveh."’ 
The name has long been similarly represented in 
critical works, but the familiar form of the name is 
very dear to all devout English readers. There is no 
good reason why scholars should stickle about exact 

honetic equivalency in rendering this proper name 
into English any more than in rendering Joshua, 
Isaac, or Jerusalem, or a hundred other Hebrew 
names. Indeed, a correct transference of any proper 
name into any language is by that word which is its 
equivalent in current popular usage. The correct 
English for the name of the French capital is Paris, 
not ‘‘Paree,’’ as the French pronounce it; of the 
Italian , seaport on the west coast is the commonplace 
Leghorn, not the musical ‘‘ Livorno,’’ as it is in the 
mouths of Italians ; of the Swiss seat of Calvinism is 
to us Geneva, not ‘‘Genfers’’; and of the great Bel- 
gium seaport Antwerp, not ‘‘Anvers.’’ So the proper 
name of Israel’s God among English-speaking people 
is, as the learned. revisers of the translation of the 
Bible decided, not ‘‘ Yaliveh,’’ but Jehovah. 


Jehovah. Professor, J.-A. Montgomery, The Museum 
Journal, University of Pennsylvania, I, 1910, pages 20-30. 


HE value, indeed the necessity, of field-work, — 
actual examination of monuments and customs 
on the ground by every one who would be thor- 

oughly equipped in the interpretation of archeological 
finds,-+becomes at once apparent. Field knowledge 
of archeological work is essential, The most pro- 
found scholar in the world cannot do his best work 
on this subject entirely in his study. Photographs 
and other reproductions do very much, but the great- 
est preparation for the understanding of the Bible can 
be obtained only by personal examination of the evi- 
dence in its own surroundings. 

This same persistence of manners and customs in 
the East contributes largely to the benefit which the 
Gospel minister obtains for the preaching of the 
Word through a visit to Bible lands, provided he make 
such study of the land before his visit as to be able 
to know what to expect and to recognize things when 
he seesthem. A visit tothe Holy Land by the young 
minister thus prepared is of more value than a post- 
graduate course in the best university in the world ; 
without preparation it may be worse than worthless. 

It is also through this persistence of customs in the 
East that many of the customs and events of the 
Bible are explained. Events of the sacred record are 
so exactly reproduced in modern life that there can 
be no mistaking the meaning of many references and 
hints given in the Bible which otherwise were entirely 
obscure. The illustrations of thesé are so abundant 
that they must await presentation in _ two separate 


~~artieles‘at ari éarly' date. 
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The Temple Built by Solomon 
TM” plan and reference table here given were pre- 
are | by Cojonel Sir Charles Watson and pab- 
lished in the Palestine Exploration Fund Quar- 
terly of January, 1896, to illustrate the temple of 
Solomon and its abutting buildings, with surrounding 
courts and their buildings, as described by the Mishna 
and by Josephus, The author has chosen a dimen- 
sion of eighteen inches as the equivalent of the Jew- 
ish cubit. 

The first and most striking feature of the plan is 
the temple proper, lying east and west, of suprisingly 
small area and enclosed with a series of very thick 
walls, with compartments between them. A broad 
and shallow porch formed a sort of projecting screen 
in front of the east end of the temple and the Altar of 
Burnt Offering stood outside, immediately in front. 
The, courts of the temple with their buildings extcaded 
as shown on plan. The temple proper included the 
Holy of Holies and the Holy Place, and according to 





1 Kings 6: 2 the internal dimensions were sixty 
cubits long, twenty cubits wide, and thirty cubits 
high, equal to dimensions of ninety feet by thirty feet 


by forty-five feet high. The area therefore was no 
greater than that of a moderate sized church. 

The worshipers however were not allowed within 
the temple, which was the ‘‘ dwelling’ of God ; their 
place was in the courts outside. ‘*Go and tell my 
servant David. Thus saith Jehovah ; shalt theu build 
me a house for me to dwell in*’ (2 Sam. 7 : 5). 

Some difference of opinion exists as to the position 
of the Altar of Burnt Offering. The Holy Rock, now 
covered by the Muhammadan sanctuary, Kubbet es 
Sakhra (dame of the rock), has been chosen by some 
authorities asthe site of the altar, while others prefer 
the theory that this. rock was rather the floor of the 
inner cell of the temple, that is, the Holy of Holies, 
In any-case, the threshing floor of Ornan 
(Araunah the Jebusite ; 1 Chron. 21 +22) 


The Jerusalem Temples as Built and Rebuilt 


By Archibald Campbell Dickie, *ipecaie ofthe Roya tanty of Bei Arcee 
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of them caught within the balustrade would 
himself to blame for his death. 


the interior decoration was extensive. At first reading 
the inference is that large superficial areas were entirely 
overlaid, but the description would also be compat- 
ible with the application of gold only to the enriched 
details which were plentifully disposed throughout the 
whole of theinterior. Allowance must be made for the 
probability that this was, by far the most gorgeously 
decorated of any building within the knowledge of the 
recorder, and also that it was beheld with an ecstasy 
which glorified it beyond the scope of mere words. 
Temples were not unknown to the Israelites. At 
Shiloh ‘‘ Eli the priest was sitting upon his seat by 
the door-post of the temple of Jehovah’’ (1 Sam. 1: 
9). Never before, however, was, such a building seen 
as this temple of Solomon. It was, apart from its 


reality, ar ideal offering, consecrated to the God 


wha had led his people to this consummation of ma- 
terial glorification. There is nothing in such descrip- 








tive idealism incompatible with reality as seen through 
the vision of justifiable pride and enthusiasm for the 
successful completioa of a great national monument. 
The Temple of Zerubbabel 

The data concerning the rebuilding of the temple 

by Zerubbabel, fret € return from the captivity, are 
vague. Ha : 15 gives the date of the renewed 
effort to rebuild we ‘*In the four and twentieth day 
of the month, in the sixth month, in the second year 
of Darius the king*’ (520 B. C), about sixty-seven years 
after its destruction by Nebuchadnezzar. It was com- 
pleted four years later, 

The exact nature of the building details is left a 
good deal to conjecture. «Who is left among you 
that saw this house in its former glory? and how do 
you see it now ? is it not in your eyes as nothing ?"’ 
(Hag. 2 : 3.) is an indication of a work lacking the 
glory of Solomon's great monument, The great idea 
of the instigators was to again establish a religious 
center-as a basis of national reconstruction, and to 
gather together, under the divine favor, the scattered 
peg int of a people in religious and national peril. 

‘ossibly the foundations of the old temple were re- 
covered and utilized, although the reference by Haggai 
conveys the idea that the whole work was renewed 
from the foundation. It may reasonably be assumed 
that the plan of the temple proper was the same as its 
predecessor, but it would be too much to expect that 
the interior enrichments and decoration were renewed 
in the same generous manner. The tan were-now 
an impoverished nation. 

In the interior, an important change was made.in 
the substitution of a curtain in place of the built screen 
dividing off the Holy of Holies. The courts were 
built with some variations, ane the .whole buildings 
were completed: once’. more... Later, Antiochus qa 
Mace. 1 : 21) desecrated and despoiled the sanc~ 
tuary, and Judas Maccabees in turn‘ re- 
placed the stolen furniture, cleansing and 





must have been close by, and it was this 5 
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floor that David purchased for six hun- 
dred shekels of gold whereon to build an 
altar of burnt offerings and peace offerings, 
to stay the hand of the destroying angel. 
Architecture was, at that time, at its 
lowest ebb, and Solomon found it neces- 
sary to seek outside assistance to execute 
faithfully the sacred duty imposed upon 
him by David, “‘‘And the house that is 
to be builded for Jehovah must be exceed- 
ing magnificent, of fame and of glory 
throughout all countries *’ (1 Chron, 22 : 5). 
The best he could procure were the artists 
and skilled craftsmen of Phoenicia, and 
these he hired to control the army of un- 
skilled Israelite laborers, A group of 
buildings such as he contemplated was 
beyond the powers of his uncultured 
ple, and Hiram readily gave of his best 
at Solomon's request. The collaboration 
was a matter of political advantage to both 
parties, Phceenician architecture does not 
appear to have been of a high class. On 
the contrary, the natural assumption is that 
it had no distinctive character. The de- 
scriptions do not justify the conclusion 
that the Egyptian style of architecture was 
adopted, although some untutored copies ‘ 
of certain Egyptian features might be ex- 



































reconsecrating the temple. 


The Temple of Herod the Great 


The rebuilding of the temple and courts 
by Herod far surpassed the works of Solo- 
mon and Zerubbabel. in scale and grand- 
eur. The architecture of Greece and Rome 
had by this time penetrated throughout 
Syria. Buildings by comparison had be- 
come grander, and the temple left by 
Zerubbabel was unworthy of the prosperous 
reign of such a great city builder as Herod. 
Although he was not a Jew, Herod made 
terms with existing conditions affecting the 
mutual welfare of the Jews and the sove- 
reign power of Rome, with such tact that he 
was, after some considerable time, per- 
mitted to pull down the existing temple 
buildings and build afresh. The result 
was the erection of the greatest monument 
of his long reign, as well as of the whole 
period of Jewish history. 

The plan of the temple seems to have 
remained the same as its predecessors, but 
the courts were enlarged to about double 
their original area. The sharp fall of the 
rock levels made it necessary to erect ex- 
tensive substructures to bring the enlarged 
area up to the necessary level. The inner 
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2 courts were still forbidden to the Gentile, 








pected. 

Externally, the temple would seem to 
have been a plain building of massive 
masonry, having minor embellishments 
and covered with a flat roof. Internally, Ctzmbers. 
the walls were covered with cedar board- 
ing, and ‘there was no stone seen."’ 
Woodwork generally was richly carved, 
and two colossal cherubim, fifteen feet 
high, with outstretched wings reaching 
from wall to wall, faced the entrance, and s. The 
they with the screen guarded the Holy 
of Holies. These with ‘‘the whole altar 
that belonged to the oracle’’ were ‘‘ over- 
laid with gold*’ (1 Kings 6 : 22). 

The use of gold throughout the whole of 
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The Temple of Jerusalem as described in the Mishna and by Josephus 
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#. The Chamber of Oil. 


P. The East Huldah Gate. . The 
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but the great outer court was free to Jew 
and Gentile alike. A balustrade around 
the inner courts bore notices, cut in Greek 
on stone panels, warning strangers not to 
trespass on peril of their life. The illus- 
tration is from one of these stones, and 
reads, ‘No stranger is to enter within 
the balustrade round the temple and en- 
closure, Whoever is caught will be re- 
sponsible to himself for his death which 
will ensue.”” Josephus records that these 
panels occurred at intervals around the 
enclosure. Surrounding walls and towers 
were raised,.of such dimensions that it 
became a fortress of great/strength which 


(Continued on page 493) 
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Heart Glimpses of a Boy and a Man 


Home —— with a Point to 


Timmy 
By Sally Campbell 


C= FARLEY taught the dipplenentsl lesson 
to a class in the Primary Department. Also 
she kept the Cradle Roll. 
‘«The Cradle Roll doesn’t interest me much,’’ she 
told herself one Sunday. ‘‘Neither does Timmy 
Golden."’ : 


Timmy was her latest supplemental scholar. She 


‘sighed, 


*«Why can’t I give him away? I never shall be 
able to get an idea into his head ; I don’t believe he 
ever had one in. all his life.’’ 

- Now so it was at that moment Timmy Golden was 
struggiin — an idea. It was about the woman in 
the next There had been a funeral there the 
afternoon before. But to-day the scanty white streamer 
at the front door was gone, the tiny coffin had been 
borne away, the bereaved father was in the woods 
drowning his sorrows in drink, and the neighbors had 
withdrawn totheir own concerns. 

Sitting up very straight on the top step of the back 
porch and stretching his lean neck until its veins 
stood out, Timmy could see the drooping figure on 
the neighboring porch. 

‘*Mrs. Powell feels bad,"” he commented. 
lonesome for her baby."’ 

Timmy Golden was not beautiful, and-his grades in 
his first school year were dishearteningly low, and his 
supplemental teacher, as we have séen, found no in- 

spiration in him. But there was something in Timmy 
that was quick-to’see trouble and to be sorry with it 
And this, in a world of many shadows, is not a qual- 
ity to"be despised..° - ~ 

When Mra Powell recognized: that the: footsteps at 
the side of the house were bringing only Timmy 
Golden she was relieved. 

‘« Here are my Sunday-school cards,’’ said Timmy, 
and spread them out between them. 

Though his cards were his cherished treasure, he 
was not very glib at repeating the verses on them. 
Mechanically Mrs, Powell helped him. 

‘ Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not,’’ she prompted. 

«‘Yes, that’s it; that’s this one. Some thought,’’ 
explained Timmy, ‘‘ that he ought not to be bothered 
with children.“ But they didn’t bother him. He 
liked them. He—’’ Timmy hesitated and his voice 
dropped ; ‘‘I guess he’s got Billy."’ 

The woman did not answer. Timmy, watching her 
under his white eyelashes, was deceived by her quiet 
face and talked on in honest mourning: 

‘I miss Billy. He was the nicest baby in the 
street.”’ 

With a low cry Billy’s mother pushed the tumbled 
hair from her dry eyes and spoke fiercely ; 

‘« Billy was all I had, and God took him! Why 
couldn't he leave me my one comfort? He knows 
how hard life is for women like me. If he cares, 
why couldn’t he leave me Billy ?’’ 

Then she covered her face with her hands and 
wept. Timmy’s consternation was great; he would 
have liked to run away from the tragic questions 
that he could not answer. But he stayed. He 
looked down at the Sunday-school cards as though a 
suggestion ought to come from them. 

And one did. When Mrs. Powell had sobbed her- 
self quiet, Timmy stretched out to her the picture of 
Jesus blessing the children. 

Look,”’ he said; ‘he’s got a baby up in his 
arms to bless it. Maybe God took Billy for that.’’ 

She reached her hand for the picture. Timmy 
gathered up his other cards and left. 

On the next Sunday Grace Farley was busy with 
the Cradle Roll when a stubby finger pointed to the 
name on it of ‘‘ William Albert Powell.’’ 

‘* He’s dead,"’ said Timmy Golden. 

** Dead !’" exclaimed Grace. ‘‘Are you sure ?’’ 

‘* He's dead and buried,’’ said Timmy. 

‘*Why, I didn’t know it,’’ said Grace. ‘‘I must 
go to see his mother. When she saw how worn and 
sad Mrs. Powell was, her kind young heart went out 
to her in very real sympathy and desire to comfort. 
They talked long. 


; *«She’s 





‘Not a bit of it, Jane. 


«*Come to mest Mrs, Powell,” sald Grace, at the 


; close of her visit: 


«Tam going to start right off,” Mrs. Powell prom- 
ised. ‘I want’ to léarn those things.” She was 
looking at Timmy's ‘card on the mantelpiece. ‘My 
baby is safe," she said. “‘*I want the good Lord to 
put him back in his own mother’s arms some day."’ 

Going home Grace waved her hand and smiled at 
Timmy Golden in the next house. . 

‘+I am glad I went to see the poor woman. I am 
glad Timmy told me,. Timmy has his uses, after all, 
So has the Cradle Roll."’ 

Her visit had softened her. Grace did not know 
that it marked ‘another stage in her dealings with her 
unprepossessing scholar. : ; 

‘*Since our class is the only place for him,"’ she 
thought, ‘‘we must be meant to help him. Timmy 
does not seem very worth while But of course every- 
body is.”’ 

Princeton, N. J. 
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The Mist That Watered Eden 
By Mary Clough Johnston 


HAT was the matter with Thomas Fenimore to- 
night? He came in late from a meeting of 


the official board and he went softly into his — 


own room and stood there, conscious of a strange dis- 
comfort hidden somewhere in the midst of his physical 
well-being. He had a sense of hampering, a feeling 
of constriction ; at first he vaguely thought his clothes 
were uncomfortable, and he stretched his arms upward 
and outward. Then, underthe burden of intolerable 
life Thomas Fenimore feli upon his knees beside his 
bed, with his arms thrown out across it. His soul 
had forgotten speech. But there came to him, from 
his years of church-going, some singular words : 
‘*Bound hand and foot with grave-clothes’’; sep- 
arated from their context, they passed across his 
mind just the once. He uttered no sound, but his 
whole prostrate being cried out to God, hating its 
limitations, 

His wife opened the dogr and looked in, and with 
that prescience, at once terrible and divine, which 
married folks have, he felt her shocked surprise in 
that stealthy closing of the door, When he had 
risen from his knees, and was moving about the room, 
she called to him, and he opened the door. 

‘* Are you sick, Thomas ?’’ she asked constrainedly. 
Never better.’’ 

‘«Is anything wrong with business ? 

‘* Everything is all right, Jane.’’ 

But after he was in bed she called to him, ‘* Don’t 
you want the hot-water bottle ?’’ 

‘*No, thank you, Janey,’’ he said, in a voice with 
a laugh in it. 

The next morning, a prosperous man at his office, 
he had the curious sense of something having hap- 
pened. Nothing had happened. He had knelt 
down with his arms thrown out, and had asked God 
to help him, but God had not said a word. He had 
gone to bed, and, after an interval, had slept. At 
breakfast he and his wife had had a word or two, be- 
cause she had sent the cook away for not polishing 
the faucets in the basement, and now he wondered 
compassionately, as he had often wondered impa- 
tiently, how Janey lived. Their house had thirteen 
rooms in it ; they lived in six, and the other seven 
were her gymnasium, where she spent precious, 
precious, short life, dusting, renovating, and refur- 
bishing their splendid isolation. 

On Sundays they went to church. There was a time 
when Thomas Fenimore prayed ; when his business 
was small and weak he prayed God to help him in it, 
and when the children were being born and dying, he 
prayed about that. But the business had long, long 
ago, grown strong enough to be independent, and the 
last baby was buried nine years ago. He had asked 
Job’s question, but, unlike Job, he had not stayed 
for an answer. And sometimes, across the pleasant 
preoccupation of business, lapped that sickening little 
wave of question as to what it was all for. 

In the middle of this particular afternoon Redmond 
came in. Redmond was a charter member of the 








church, and a much older man than Fenimore. He 
came at once to the point, 

‘* Fenimore, I ve a job for you. 

‘*Thank you, Redmond, I'm not thinking of 
changing,"’ said Fenimore. 

**Ah, but this is a job for Sundays and holidays. 
We have laid our hand on your shoulder for Sunday- 
school superintendent.”’ 

‘I'm afraid you'll have to guess n, Redmond,'’ 
said Fenimore, ‘‘ That is not in my line at all.*’ 

‘*Don’t be in a hurry, Fenimore. We are in a 
regular tie-up. The body politic is in fractious fac- 
tions, and we have fled to you as a cool, clear out- 
sider—light without heat. Do help us out. Some 
funny fellow says, ‘ Knock and the world knocks with 
you ; boost and you boost alone.’ '’ 

‘*And you want me to boost alone ?’’ 

Redmond put his hand on Fenimore’s shoulder. 
‘Tom, whatever you haye done has been done pretty 
much alone, hasn't it? You've been bottled up."’ 

It was the most intimate word that had been said 
to him for yeurs, and it hurt him. ‘* Bottled up,’’— 
‘Bound hand and foot with grave-clothes,’’—those 
singular words blew across his mind again, Fenimore 
felt as though some Lazarus had said, ‘‘ Lord, I have 


- been dead foiir days, and I—I can’t.”’ 


**Redmond, I'll take it if you say so. And if I 
take it, I'll mean it while I’m doing it.’’ 

Oh, how in the world is one to tell what happened 
to Thomas Fenimore, when really there is nothing to 
tell? It really began to happen on Fenimore's first 
Sunday, as he heard one embryo pessimist whisper to 
another, ‘* Aw, he’s just puttin’ on, You'll see, he 
won't know you on the street.”* 

‘That is a pointer,’’ said Thomas Fenimore to 
himself ;- ‘* one must know them on the street.’ 

Wherefore, as he stood shaking hands, he looked 
searchingly into each face—and such a lot of faces— 
still round and fresh from the hand of God, not yet 
made square or angular by the world’s rough pressure. 
His soul clave to them. He liked the feeling of the 
little limp paws inside the prim little kid gloves or the 


- mittens,—other men’s children, loaned to him. 


‘«I will help them, every one,’’ said Thomas Feni- 
more, not exactly to himself, though inaudibly. 

Four months later Redmond, back from Florida, 
came in again. ‘Why, Fenimore,’’ he exclaimed, 
with a look of curiosity into the face which had come 
alive, ‘‘ you must have found the Fountain of Youth !'’ 

‘Fountain nothing!’’ Fenimore laughed back. 
‘¢It isn’t a fountain at all. It’s a contagious disease ; 
and if you go where they have got it, and expose 
yourself faithfully enough, you're sure to catch it. 
But what antelope are you chasing now ?’’ 


‘¢ Cleaning up the saloons in Kidder Street. I've 
tried you, and I know you're not interested, but—"’ 
- ** Kidder Street?’’ cried Fenimore. ‘‘ Not inter- 


ested! Why, that’s where Bob Tucker and his gang 
live. Of course we'll do it.”’ 

They talked late that night, and outside Bob Tucker, 
coming by, joined Fenimore. 

‘«It’s all right, sir,” he said. ‘* Billy Wick had to 
deliver hats at places where I didn't want him to go, 
so I went along. He's a tough kid, but we'll get him 
yet. I told him you're the candy, and he’s comin’ 
next Sunday ; so when I bring him up you nail him.'’ 

For just one second, as he said good-night, Feni- 
more laid his arm across the boy’s.shoulder, and felt 
the precious human contact of a chosen friend. He 
went past the closed rooms, one of which was open 
now and had an old carpet and a pianola in it, and 
up to his own room, and there he fell upon his knees 
beside the bed, with his arms thrown cut across it. 
His soul had not forgotten speech—it was beyond it. 
All that came was a low chuckle of wordless joy ; but 
if Thomas Fenimore had been a man of words, and if 
the one hundred and eighteenth Psalm, say, had never 
been written, it would have been written then, as he 
gave thanks unto the Lord, for he is good, because 
his mercy endureth forever. 

He hardly had time to pray for himself nowadays, 
he had such a heartful of other folks ; but as he arose 
from his knees, he thought of the mist that came up 
from the ground and watered Eden,—the refreshing 
that comes from the work itself. 

Co.umsus, OHIo. 
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‘Lights and Shadows of Italy’s Child Life 
By Eduardo and Florence Taglialatela 


HE poet Gu Grusti once severely blamed 
the Em ‘Napoleon, because when Madame 

- de Stal asked him which was the greatest 
woman in his empire, he replied ; ‘‘ She who has the 
most children,’’—the reply of a soldier who has need 
of recruits. ‘‘ Napoleon,’’ said Grusti, ‘‘if he had 
replied, ‘She who gives the state the best sons,’ 
would have spoken more sensibly, because the merit 
of the sons redounds to the mother’s praise : éaiis 
filius, qualis mater [as the daughter, so is the sanyo ol 
If the opinion of the first is right, the Italian mother 
should be the first in Europe ; while if the second is 
correct, there are many Italian mothers who cannot 
be classed as among the greatest women of that 
continent. 

There are many good mothers in Italy, but the 
average is very deficient on account of the supersti- 
tion and ignorance which, notwithstanding the prog- 
ress alteady made, corrupts the social life, 

In educating their children Italian mothers often 
show love or intelligence ; but there fails that ‘in- 
telletto d amore*’ (intelligent love) of which Dante 
speaks. The method that is adopted to prepare the 
children of Italy for their life in the world differs very 
much in the various parts of Italy. 

An Italian baby is named as soon as it is born, 
usually after a near relative, or some one who has 
been a benefactor, or the saint of that day. An im- 
portant matter for the family to attend to is that of 
sending the baby as soon as possible to be baptized, 
because most Italians believe that the floor of hell is 
paved with the skulls of infants who died without being 
baptized. When the baby is brought home from the 
baptisiial ‘service, they say,''‘It went a pagan, and 
has returned a Christian."” nS dalee ek 

During the first seven or eight months of its life the 
baby is wrapped in bindings of calico. The doctors 
declaim against the bad habit of many Italian mothers 
and nurses, who bind the babies too tightly in their 
swaddling-clothes, —as if they were chained madmen, 
—without the possibility of their moving hands or 
feet. 

When taken out of the house, the babies are car- 
ried, thus wrapped up, on a pillow. The child is 
rarely cared for by the mother if her means permit her 
to employ a nurse ; the nurse is paid four or five dol- 
lars a month, At the age of two or three years our 
babies eat and drink all sorts of food, not excepting 
sometimes wine and coffee. 

Unfortunately, from a picturesque point of view, 
the distinctive Italian dress has almost died out, and 
now very much resembles that of other countries. 
The children are dressed lightly, especially in well- 
to-do families, The little girls of poor parents wear 
only a shawl to cover the head and shoulders, which 
is also the case with the women. 

Italian children are very fond of games and amuse- 
ments. Most of the games are the same as those in 
England and America, such as hide-and-seek, blind- 
man’s buff, puss in the corner, etc. Where it is cold 
in winter the children amuse themselves by skating 
and making show-men. Let the children amuse 
themselves while they can, for hours of sadness will 
soon come, and even now are here, for there are in 
Italy some barbarous parents, who ill-treat their chil- 
dren for nothing. One of the marks which still stain 
Italy is that of ill-treated children. 

The school system in Italy is much better tha. «t 
was in former years. The schools used to be very 
few in number and very poor in quality. Great 
progress has been made in the last thirty years, and 
some of the schools in the northern part of Italy com- 
pare very favorably with the best schools in Germany, 
France, and Switzerland. The kindergarten is now 
extensively used, as well as gymnastic exercises, 
which are very popular. Every school has a gym- 
nastic ground, and it was on the occasion of a gym- 
nastic competition that King Humbert was assassi- 
nated. The discipline of the schools has been greatly 
improved. 

If the same progress that has-been made in the 
last twenty years continues, it will soon be very diffi- 
cult to find an unlettered child. 

The ministers of public instruction have raised 





or six 
that tender age he is obliged to earn his own bread 
selling matches or newspapers and doing errands. 
The poor mothers say, ‘‘God protects drunkards and 
children,’’ and have no scruples in abandoning their 
children. So it happens that little Calabrians of 
seven or eight years old wander about the cities of 
England and Switzerland, playing a pipe or twanging 
a rudely made h Many of these children are 
very intelligent, and they can often draw beautifully 
on the pavement with chalks, asking money of those 
who gather round them, The great Neapolitan 
painter, Salvator Rosa, when a poor street child, at- 
tracted in this way the attention and admiration of a 
wealthy gentleman who made him study art and en- 
abled him to become famous. ; 

In the street the children’s social life develops more 
quickly, and they form their first friendships there ; 
thus they become responsive, talkative, lively, and 
bold. At the age of ten years they can discuss sen- 
tentiously politics and social and religious questions. 

Turin, ITALY. ‘ gyeiinitent Ig : 


Little Men and Women of Colombia 
By Florence Evelyn Smith " 


HE advent of a little child in a Colombian home 
is an occasion of great rejoicing, and the wel- 
come given to the little stranger is not, as in so 

many lands, dependent upon its sex. Be it varon- 
cito (little man) or mujercita (little woman) its wel- 
come is assured ; and, as all the world over, it is sure 
to be the most beautiful baby ever seen. Little Miss 


* Colombia is uot burdened with clothes, To foreign 


eyes, accustomed to seeing a great deal of clothing 
and very little baby, it is passing strange to be. pre- 
sented to the new arrival clad only in her own soft 
brown skin and a pair of knit socks. Her street 
toilette is more elaborate, consisting of a bonnet fear- 
fully and wonderfully constructed, of gaudy satin and 
cheap lace, whose ugliness and general uselessness 
could hardly be exceeded. Sometimes, if the baby 
is very stylish, or the occasion an unusually impor- 
tant one, a tiny cotton chemise is added. But this 
is usually worn only on special occasions. One of 
the first noticeable changes after a family becomes 
Christian is that the children are clothed. —- 

It is the duty of the small Colombian girl of six or 
seven years to care for the new baby, and it is a com- 
mon and a painful sight to see a mite of six, a mere 
infant herself, staggering under the weight of a fat 
baby astride of her hip, and supported by one small 
arm. This is the universal method of carrying the 
babies, and really it is the most comfortable, although 
one wonders why it does not more often produce hip 
disease. 

Of course, if there should be no small, long-suffer- 
ing sister to take care of him, and his parents are 
sufficiently wealthy, the young Colombian has. a 
nurse. More often he is left entirely to himself, to 
roll around in the sand at pleasure, among the chick- 
ens, pigs, and other livestock, and being of simple 
and homely tastes, his idea of toys is satisfied by a 
few pieces of broken crockery, some small sticks, or, 
oh, height of bliss! a rag doll; while in lieu of any- 
thing better he does not disdain plain dirt, and. fre- 
quently satisfies his hunger with it. 

If a Colombian baby is blessed with .a hardy con- 
stitution he survives all the ills of his infancy, and 


arrives at the 


ap shen. he becomes a more impor- 
tant factor in oye Rade eth ghee 
Before he can even lift the burden himself, he must 


carry the family water s 
or public hydrant, It is 


companions, or to tion from some conve- 
nient elevation, and off he Sometimes he 
must gather the family su of firewood from the 
monte (woods). It is a pitiful sight to see a small 
urchin with.a load of wood than himself which 


has fallen from his head, and which with all his tiny 
strength he cannot restore to a me To go 
home without it involves a terrible whipping, and so he 
lifts up his voice and wails in accents that would 
move a heart of stone until some passer-by comes to 
his assistance, The little maid of seven also has her 
tasks. If there is no small baby of her own house- 
hold to be cared for, then she performs that service 
for some richer neighbor, for a consideration, She 
sweeps, runs errands, and is generally useful. 

‘* How old are you, child?"’ I asked the little girl 
who brought home the family washing in an immense 
basket on her head. iad 

««Seven,’’. was the brief ¢ 

But life is not all work for the, small,Colombian, — 
his own innate laziness would of itself preclude such 
acalamity. There are long, hot, sunny hours of idle- 
ness at midday, and when the winds are propitious 
kite-flying is very popular. Happy the boy who has 
a real one with streamers so arranged as to give forth 
a sound like a miniature sawmill. His less fortunate 
brethren myst be content with.almost any old pigce of 
rag or paper with string attached. Groups of half- 
naked urchins playing marbles in the middle of the 
street are a familiar scene ; and here the first principles 
of gambling, which proves so disastrous in later years, 
are learned and applied. ,Indeed, gambling is asso, 
ciated. with the playing of all games... . But. of sport-in 
the genuine sense, Colombian, boys know. nothing. 
At twelve they are young men, and at fourteen they 
would scorn anything so belittling as a ball game. - 

Girls know even less of sport, and rarely romp. 
They have great ideas of propriety. A small maiden 
of seven reproved her younger sister for swinging a 
small companion at school, because they were in 
mourning for some distant relative; and the same 
stickler for propriety refused to have her hair dressed 
in any other way than in a tightly braided knot on the 
back of her head, lest she should. do violence to the 
memory of her ancestors. Their games are generally 
accompanied by a slow dancing step and a monotonous 
chant full of minor chords. ‘* Puss-in-a-corner,’’ 
‘*Blind man’s buff,"" ‘*Drop the handkerchief,”’ 
‘*Tag,’’ and jumpiig rope are unknown to them ex- 
cept as introduced at the mission schools. 

The lack of vigorous outdoor exercise is undoubt- 
edly one of the causes of the prevalent ill-health. 
Rarely do you see a really robust Colombian child. 
Many do not survive the exposure of their infancy. 
The remark of a wise and tender missionary is a sad 
commentary on childhood in Colombia: ‘‘I1 am 
really glad whenever I hear of the death of a little 
child,—the heavenly pastures are so much more fair 
and large.’’ 

In the cities and the very few towns where there are 
any, the small Colombian is sent to school, provided 
his family can afford the expense, but the average 
Colombian child has no educational advantages. If 
he is so fortunate as to be able to attend school, his 
instruction is confined to a very elementary and super- 
ficial knowledge of the ‘‘ Rule of Three,’’ and a very 
extended acquaintance with the lives of the saints. 
But the vast majority of children in Colombia receive 
no education beyond an education in vice. There is 
no home training, except in the rarest instances. The 
street, the game-pit, the bull-fight,—these are the 
chief educators of Colombian youth.» Little old men 
and women they are,—mature at ten,—with their 
heads filled with superstition and vice, deprived of 
all the healthful, wholesome, life-giving and life- 
saving influences and atmosphere that continually 
surround our American children. And yet in all the 
world it is hard to find more lovable, more docile, 
more intelligent and quickly responsive little men and 
women than those of Colombia ; and under the influ- 
ence of the gospel in heart and daily life, many of 
them blossom out like: fairest flowers. 

BaRRANQUILLA, CoLomaia, S. A. 
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Do the Graded Lessons ““ Make Good ”? 
W* ARE living in an age which more and-more 
* demands results as a test of value, - ‘* Does it 
"pay?" «*Is it worth while ?’’ ‘* What is to be 
gained ?’’ are questions confronting us on every hand, 
This spirit of seeking results need not be deplored, 
since it is in harmony with the utterance of the Great 
Teacher, ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.’” And 
it is.entirely reasonable that the new International 
Graded Lessons be subjected to the universal test. 
Results are the test by which they must stand or fall. 
In attempting to point out, at the end of a-two- 
years’ trial, some of the results of the Graded Lessons 
in our school, I will group them under the heads of 


primary and secondary results. As primary results 


we have: 

1.. Increased interest on the part of pupils. ‘*We 
like ‘the new lessons best’’ has been the general tés- 
timony of our elementary pupils. This is but the 
natural result of adapted lesson material, concreteness 
in its presentation, and provision for the pupil's ex- 
pression through hand-work. In other words, the 
needs‘ of the pupil are met by the Graded Lessons.in a 
way that was not done by the International Uniform 
Lessons. 

2. Increased interest on the part of parents. The 
lesson folders taken home each week by the pupils 
make ,explicit requests of parents, thus bringing them 
into co-operation with the teachers. — 

3.-dncreased interest on the part of teachers. Since 
introducing the Graded Lessons we. have found it 
easier both to secure and to hold teachers, We have 
also secured a better class of teachers by reason of 
the enhanced educational character of our work. 

The interest felt by an individual in any matter is 
always and everywhere the fountainhead of results. 
From the increased interést which the*Gradéd Lessons 
have -bégotten’ in pupils, parents, and teacliers we 
have,-in our’ school, what I will term secondary, or 
derived results. . These are : ; ' 

1.: Increased regularity in attendance,—the com- 
bined- effect of increased interest of parents and 
pupils, ‘ 

2. Increased membership. Increase in member- 
ship depends not so much on the constant influx of 
recruits as upon stability of membership. Because 
the Graded Lessons meet the needs of pupils, they 
hold them with a stronger grip than did the old Uni- 
form Lessons, 

3. Increased Bible knowledge. Adaptation of sub- 
ject matter, the grouping of several lessons around a 
common central thought, the habit of daily Bible 
reading formed by the Juniors, alsé definite and 
adapted memory work, cannot but culminate in in- 
creased Bible knowledge. 

4. The spiritual development of the pupil. Sys- 
tematized instruction in the younger grades forms a 
background for the religious awakening and conver- 
sion of the pupil in the Junior and Intermediate De- 
partments, the goal of all Sunday-school effort. The 
results in this particular have been gratifying in our 
school.—Mrs. Flora James Collyer, Madison, Wis. 


The Why and How of Story-Telling 


ra HAT is this new fad, ‘Story-Telling’? Con- 

_ vention talks, articles in journals, and even 

books upon it! They act as if they had 

discovered something. Why, we've always told 

stories in Sunday-school, Joseph and Jonah and ail 
the rest !’” 

She was a Sunday-school teacher of many years 
experience, and her listener asked gently : ‘‘ Yes, but 
why ?”’ 

‘‘Why? Because they were in the quarterly at 
that place, and we told them without any new-fangled 
frills of ‘approach’ and ‘climax,’ but the children 
got the facts.’’ 

Most of us at some time have taught to give the 
facts. Most of us at another period subordinated the 
movement and interest of the story in order to lug in 
at frequent intervals a ‘‘truth.’’ It came to many of 
us several years ago almost as a revelation, that little 
book ‘+ Picture Work,’’ by Dr. Walter L. Hervey, 
which. disclosed the power of the story with an un- 
‘olding purpose, not an attached moral ; the: charm 
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of the story as a carefully-arranged, glowing picture, — 


and revealed to us that story-telling was not a ‘* hap- 
penstance,"’ but a fine art. ‘‘Good story-telling is 
the best intellectual — of the teacher,"’ 
says Dr. G, Stanley Hall. 

With the uniform lessons it was manifestly impos- 
sible to find one truth, embodied in a memory text, 
suitable for all the grades. With the Graded Lessons 
story material abounds, and as each story is one of 
several, developing a theme, the first step is to sur- 
vey the whole and the place of each part, that there 
may be harmony. Rarely will you find it wise to de- 
part from the truth selected for the lesson. 

In general, find the lesson’s place in the theme, 
State the truth this lesson must teach. 

Now to the study of the story. In the Teachers’ 
Text Book? It is fortunate that these usually offer 
models, but if you do not want to be a mere copyist, 
a second-hand teacher, you will go to the Bible first, 
and let God give to you your story before you allow an- 
other teacher, even the best, to translate hers for you. 

This limited space forbids much more than a state- 
ment of the steps in the teacher's preparation. We 
have accepted the selected truth, realizing that each 
story contains many which are to be unnoticed that 
the one may be fully emphasized. Next, we look 
through the story to find the place where that truth 
shines out most clearly, ‘‘the point upon which in- 
terest focuses,’’ says Professor St. John: the place 
where the truth is demonstrated by the action. This 
is your climax. 

Find it, write itdown. Make a mental picture of 
that scene, see the positions and expressions of the 
actors in it. Can the memory text be made an inte- 


. gral part of the climax, and thus deepen its meaning ? 


When the goal has been determined upon, write 
down the strong action words which show the succes- 
sive steps leading to this climax. Determine what-to 
eliminate and what toexpand. With Juniors and In- 
termediates, decide upon the lines to be read by the 
class in the development of the story. Practise the 
simple lines or words to be put upon the blackboard, 
select the pictures to be shown while the story is being 
told. The climax is your mountain-peak ; go over 
every step of the route, find the most direct way, and 
be sure that the trail is free froin all obstructions be- 
fore, as guide, you attempt to bring your class to the 
summit. 

Now are we prepared? The story is ready, but are 
the listeners? Their attention must be aroused, their 
minds prepared for the truth, and a connection estab- 
lished between to-day, its needs and temptations, and 
that far distant time. This is the function of the ap- 
proach or point of contact, the first part of your story's 
presentation, but often the last part of its preparation. 
You will determine whether questions, or a story, or 
a sentence upon the blackboard, or perhaps some 
object, will serve best. 

Write out briefly the truth, the approach, the steps 
of the story, the climax. 

You are now ready for every obtainable help. You 
will surely not limit this to your own denominational 
Teachers’ Text Book. Even though you must econo- 
mize somewhere, you cannot afford to do it here. 

‘Exercise your critical function. You will find 
much imaginative, stimulating detail given by the 
different writers. Most of us are weak in creative 
imagination. Notice whether the approach of the 
writer leads merely to some detail of the story, or— 
as it should—leads directly to the truth of the lesson, 
and ushers us into the great Story Temple, whose at- 
mosphere is fragrant with the incense of the lesson 
truth. 

You will, of course, be loyal to the plan of the 
Graded Lesson Committee, and when you teach the 
nature* lessons, it will not be with any thought of 
making simply an entertaining hour with objects and 
animal stories, but with the purpose of showing the 
child his Heavenly Father’s love. Therefore you will 
not be satisfied with a thrilling story of mother cat or 
father monkey love,—even though it holds your chil- 
dren breathless,—but will, without preaching, help 
them to see who gave the animals their wise and lov- 
ing instincts. - _—* 

With the Beginners and Primary children the 
teacher tells the story. With Juniors, while story- 
telling is still the chief charm, they like, with open 
Bibles, when the teacher gives the verse, to find a 





name of person or place, or read a bit of easy conver- 
sation. This must be carefully designated, so that 
time will not be wasted nor the thread of the story 
broken. The older Juniors will supply details while 
the teacher, with the blackboard’s help, tells the 
story. For the Intermediates, select bits of dialogue 
which reveal the character of the man studied, and 
assign the parts, thus securing unfailing interest. 
You will stop often for discussion of motives, but 


even with the Intermediates the teacher uses vivid 


word descriptions here and there, and paints the 
climax with all possible power, or repeats, not reads, 
a telling sentence from the Book as the most fitting 
ending. 

It is unnecessary to say that if you plan your 
story with a truth as its center, if you tell it with 
that truth in mind, you will not be required to stop 
now and then, or even at the end, and label it, ‘‘ This 
is the Truth."’ 

Live between the lines of the story all the week, 
until life leaps into its every detail. Pray for the 
power to see it and the power to tell it, and He who 
in. His own teaching ‘‘ spake to them many things in 
parables’’ will be your Master and Teacher of the 
art.—Meme Brockway, Los Angeles, Cail. 


~ 
How to Use Pictures 


™ HE eye is the first avenue to the soul. It is 
the shortest. It is the quickest. It is the 
easiest."’ 


Psychologists tell us that the child learns eigh 
percent more through the sense of sight than throug 
any other one sense, In other words, he acquires 
twenty percent more knowledge through the sense of 
sight than through all the other senses combined. 

Pictures also appeal to the imagination and to the 
esthetic nature. It is needless to say, then, that the 
pictures used should be good and’ beautiful from the 
artistic standpoint. Pictures placed about the room 
influence children, sometimes unconsciously, Hang 
them low enough to be easily seen by the children. 

Pictures to be used in the teaching may be classi- 
fied as follows: explanatory ; story or illustrative, 
where the picture itself tells a story ; purely illustra- 
tive and symbolic, or presenting an ideal, 

Sometimes a picture may be used at the beginning 
of the lesson period as an introduction, either as ex- 
planatory or illustrative of a known experience. When 
used in this way, the picture should be placed out of 
sight as soon as its purpose has been attained and the 
story of the lesson is begun. In most cases the best 
use of the picture is at the close of the story, to illus- 
trate and impress the truth, and to correct false ideas, 

How to obtain the desired pictures is often a problem 
for the teacher whose funds are limited. The Sunday 
School Times Company publishes Pupils Pads contain- 
ing pictures for the pupils of the various grades illus- 
trative of the lessons. The various denominational 
publishers also furnish beautiful pictures to be used 
with all of the Graded Lessons. Some of these pic- 
ture sets are expensive, but it must be remembered 
that with proper care they may be used for years. As 
the Graded Lessons are to be used year after year, 
the picture sets may be kept in the school as a part 
of the permanent equipment to be used until they 
are completely worn out. By mounting them on card- 
board and preserving them carefully they will last 
many years. As the Graded Lessons are permanent, 
pictures may be added year by year as the funds allow. 

Other useful pictures may be found among the 
Wilde, Brown, and Perry collections, But these are 
not the only sources from which pictures may be ob- 
tained. The wide-awake teacher will find them in 
magazines, papers, among advertisements, etc. The 
children also may be interested to search for pictures 
to bring to the schcol to be kept in scrap-books or 
used for their own hand-work. With some sugges- 
tions and encouragement they will be greatly inter- 
ested in cutting them from papers, magazines, etc. 

One good way to file pictures is to place them in 
large envelopes, one envelope for each lesson, and 
then file all new pictures on each lesson in its own en- 
velope. Or the pictures may be filed under subjects, 
as ‘* Children,’ ‘‘ Flowers’’ ‘‘Animals,"’ ‘* Prayer,’’ 
‘« Kindness,’’ ‘‘ Missions,’’ etc.—LZucy Stock Chapin, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 

HAT is joy? How many in this class have ever 
felt joyful ? How does it feel to be so? What 
causes joy ? What ents or destroys joy ? 
What does joy nd on? Is it possible for any 

one to be joyful all the time ? ; 
The teacher may have in hand a dictionary defi 
nition of joy, and read it aloud after the class have 
expressed their opinions freely. The Standard Dic- 
tionary gives, for joy: ‘A feeling arising from the 


expectation of some good, or its n, as from 
gratified desire, success, or fortune ; a lively 
emotion of happiness; ... ness; delight.” Does . 


this seem to a; with our experience of joy ? 

Then make the statement that believe any one 
can be joyful a// the time, and that joy may be ab- 
solutely independent of our circumstances, Indeed, 
if we are to joyful all the time, our must be 
independent of our circumstances. But how can we 
ever attain to any such independent and assured joy? 
The Teaching of the Lesson 

Finpinec THE Way Bacx to Gop,—It is a wonderful 
day for any one when he begins to move in God's 
direction. It is like learning to fly, fora man who 
has always stayed close to the earth ; or like begin- 
ning to see, for a man born blind. 

The Jews were finding their way back to God and 
his service. They had been doing this during the 
years of their captivityin Babylonia. Now that they 
were finally in the homeland again, released from 
; re gens they set about serving him once more as 

he would be served. =e had their book of law, 
and they now obeyed it. They established the com- 
plete ritual of Moses, says fessor Beecher, on 
verses 3 b-6, and on verse ro. It was as though they 
were commencing a new term in school, is the inter- 
esting illustration that Miss Lovett uses. 

Agpatently they lived up to the light that they had 

‘at this time. They built the altar, and they held 
their feasts, and they made their offerings; not onl 
the required ones, but free-will offerings as weil, 
going farther than they had to, as Professor Beecher 
shows, That looks as though they were getting in- 
terested in doing God's will. A person always does 
who gives it a fair trial. 

They seem to have had a good leader in this, Zerub- 
babel. Notice his splendid stock, as given by Pro- 
fessor Beecher on verses 7-9. Worship and sacrifice 
were the two factors inthis return to God. Recog- 
nizing who God is and praising him for it, in worship; 
and letting him hold us to a costly expression of our 
love for him, in sacrifice; these two things are pretty 
sure to lead us farther in God’s direction. 

Tue Joy or His Service.—So these people could 
not stop until they had done, or commenced to do, in 
God's service, that upon which they had set out; and 
that was to rebuild his temple. The bringing of the 
wood from the north was a big undertaking ; see Dr. 
Mackie’s 2d paragraph. For the systematic way in 
which they went about the work, see verses 7-9. 

When they came to the act of really laying the 
foundation of the new temple, it was too much for 
them, both old and ng. me wept, some shouted 
for joy. Who could remember the old temple, is dis- 
cussed by Professor Beecher on verse 12, Their 
weeping was probably not all of sadness, though Mr. 
Ross speaks a word of caution against living in the 
past, in his 6th taph; and Mr. Ridgway (3d 
paragraph) and Dr, Sanders (15th pa sph) both 

eve that nowis better than the ‘ old times.” 
Six building stones or steps used by these temple 
builders are ye in the 2d to 4th paragraphs of Mr. 


Wells’ Novelty. How they sang is told in Dr. 
Mackie’s 34 p ph. The power of music in life 
is well shown in Mr. Ridgway's 2d paragraph. 


Here was a time of wonderful joy for the people of 
Israel. And why? ‘Because the foundation of the 
house of Jehovah was laid.” And who have the most 
joy in their lives to-day? Those who can say from 
their hearts : ‘‘ Other foundation can no man lay than 
that which is laid, which is Jesus Christ” (1 Cor. 3: 
11), and who know that Christ is not only the founda- 
tion of their life but their entire life, so that to live is 
Christ. , 

The most wonderful joy in life is the joy that comes 
from the actual presence of Christ within one, filling 
one’s entire being. It is a joy that cannot be de- 
scribed, but that can be experienced. It means.that 
w areatone with God, Lookiny at our dictionary defi- 
nition again, we see that this fulness of Christian jo 
is indeed from the realization of some good,—whic 
is nothing less than God; it comes from gratified de- 
sire, our desire for God ; and it is a gladness and 
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THE FOUNDATION OF THE SECOND TEMPLE LAID 


Ezra 3:1to 4:5. Commit 3:1! 


Golden Text: Enter irto his gates with thanksgiving, and into his courts with praise.—Psalm 100 : 4 


Read Ezra 4: 24 to 6:22 _ 
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4: udah and in 
heard that the children of the captivity were building a temple 
God of Israel; 2 then they drew near to 
ba-bel, and to the heads of fathers’ Aouses, and said 
unto them, Let us build with you ; for we seek your God, as 
ye do ; and we sacrifice unto him since the days of Esar- 
haddon king of A who brought us up hither. 3 But 
Ze-rub’ba-bel, and Jeshua, and the rest of the heads of fathers’ 
houses of Israel, said unto them, Ye have nothing to do with 
us in building a house unto our God; but we ourselves to- 
owed will build unto Jehovah, the God of Israel, as king 
Syrus the king of Persia hath commanded us. 4 Then the 
people of the land weakened the hands of the people of Judah, 
and ‘troubled them in building, 5 and hired counsellors 
against them, to frustrate their purpose, all the days of Cyrus 
king of Persia, even until the reign of Darius’ king of Persia. 
10r, set forward the work *1n ch. 2. 40, Hodaviah. * Heb. as 
one. * According to some MSS., the priests stood. * Or, the first 
house standing on its fou: .. when this house was before their 
sols f asp is, yet we do not sacrifice since &’c. 
e 


The American Revision copynight, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
ee 


Your Lesson Questions Answered 


Verse 3.—Why was fear ‘‘upon them because of the 

peoples of the countries ’’? (Beecher.) 
erse 8.— What was the second month? What more is 
known about Zerubbabel and Jeshua? (Beecher.) 

Verse 12,—How many years had it been since the first 
house was standing? ow was it that there could have 
been ‘‘many ”’ in this company who remembered ‘‘the first 
house ’’? (Beecher. 

Chapter 4 : 1.—Who were the adversaries here referred 
to? (Beecher; Ross, last paragraph ; Lovett, 5; Sanders, 
6. 
Verse 3.~--Why did the Jews so flatly decline this co- 
operation? (Pierson, 2; Ridgway, 4; Illustrations, § ; 
Lovett, §; Wells, 6.) 

Verse 4.—What methods were used to hinder the Jews 
in building? (Beecher; Ridgway, 5 ; Sanders, 7.) 








delight which sometimes seems almost more than we 
can endure. It is absolutely independent of all our 
circumstances or surroundings, just as God is inde- 
ndent of our surroundings. Nothing can take it 
rom us—except our own sin, which is a breaking 
with God's will. Some strikingly effective illustra- 
tions of joy and thanksgiving are found in the Round- 
Table, paragraphs 1 to 4, and 7, especially the last. 
Rerusinc To CompromisE Gop’s Ipgats.—The joy- 
ous people of Judah soon had a chance to compromise 
themselves, t the facts of 4: 1-5 be brought out. 
Were they right or wrong to decline this offer? Who 
were these ‘“‘people of the land”? (2 Kings 17: 
24 ff.) Why the Jews refused, Dr. Sanders tells 
in his 5th and 6th yay ee Other comments on 
this point are made by rofessor Beecher, on verses 
4: I, 2-3, 4, Mr. Ross’ last paragraph, Mr, Pierson’s 
entire article, Mr. Ridgway’s 4t paragraph, the sth 
Round-Table Dp ph, and Miss Lovett’s sth para- 
graph. As Mr. Pierson well says, the returned 
exiles had learned in a hard school the folly of com- 
promise. 


It is compromise with or acceptance of sin, always’ J 


and only that, that kills our joy. It is Christ as the 
fulness of our life, and our abiding in him by faith 
and obedience, that give us the joy that nothing can 

uench. Have you this joy? Are you a radiant 

hristian—so radiant that others wonder why, and 
want your secret? Be sure that all about you are 
hearts hungry for joy—the joy that is Christ. Is he 
using you to meet their need ? 


| countries: A frequent phrase with 
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The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


IME.—September of B.C. 538 and April of B.C. 

537 (verses 3:1; 4: 2). Cyrus had been in 
for shont-alahe months before his ‘first 
year: There had been time to make arrange- 
ments; and the proclamation for the return was 
made early enough pee that the immi ts 
had time to settle th ves in dwellings some 
kind before the seventh month. “— 


Light on 

Verse 3a.—Fear: On account of the lawlessness 
then prevalent in the region.—7he des of the 
Neh. Guek aes the 
9:1, 2, 11; Neh. 9: 30; 10: 30; 2 Chron. 13 : 9), the 
translation being sometimes ‘ ” instead of 
‘‘countries.” Broad quent) include non-Jewish 
peoples everywhere (see Ir: 17, and man 
places), but capable of being restricted to the small 
countries near Judah (comp. Jer. 40:11; Ezek. 5:6; 1 
Chron 13: 2, margin; 29: 303 2 Chron. 17: 10, etc.). 
a. ‘the peoples of the country” (Ezra ro : 2, 
11; Neh. 9: 24; 10: 30, 31). In the narrative sev- 
eral les are specified—those of Samaria (including 
the fst. n Ezra 4: 9), Moab, Ammon, Ashdod, Ty 
the Arabian, the Horonite(Ezra 4: 10, 17; 9: 1; Neh.: 
2:10, 19; 4: 2,3, 7; 6: 1; 13: 1, 16, 23, 24, 28), 

Verses 3b-6.—2urnt-offerings morning and even- 
ing.... As the duty of every day required: They 
established the complete ritual as prescribed in Num- 
bers 28, 29, and other parts of the Pentateuch.—/7rce- 
will offering: Offerings that were elective, in addi- 
tion to those that were prescribed. Look the matter 
up with a concordance. Freewill offerings for the 
building of the tabernacle or the temples, or for es- 
pecial service, are more prominent in the Scriptures 
than freewill offerings on the altar. C6 a tate mee 
were accepted from foreigners as well as from Istael- 
ites (Lev. 22: 18; Ezra 7: 15; comp. 6 :'10).' "> ** 

Verses 7-9.—They gave money: ‘They kept busy 

reparing to build the temple.—7he second month: 

he month that began in April. —Zernddade/: 
Grandson (1 Chron, 9:- 18-19) of king Jehoiachin 
(Jeconiah, Coniah); living representative of the line 
of David, and therefore hereditary chief of Judah; 
ancestor of Jesus (Matt. 1 : 12; Luke 3: 27); probably 
the same as Sheshbazzar (Ezra 1: 8, 11; 5: 14, 16); 
founder of the second temple (Ezra 5: 16; Zech. 4: 
9).—_Jeshua: High-priest contemporary with Zerub- 
babel. Look them up with a concordance. 

Verse 10.—Asaph: The t leader of the temple 
music and song under David (1 Chron. 25 and 16 and 
concordance), ‘The sons of Asaph” were a musical 
aggregation, named from him.—A/fter the order of 

avid: Literally ‘‘upon the hands of David”; act- 
ing on plans formed by him. According tothe record 
the returned exiles re-established the sacrificial wor- 
ship originally established by Moses, with the supple- 
mental public services and music and song and temple 
details that were introduced, later, by David. In 
their minds David was not less prominent than Moses. 

Verse 12.—Many: Relatively many. Not neces- 
sarily many thousands, or even many hundreds, 
though it is likely that the older le had been more 
eager in the movement than their jebtors, and that 
they were therefore proportionately more numerous. 
It was now 49 since Nebuchadnezzar destroyed 
the temple, being thus within the remembrance of all 
persons not less than 57 or 58 years old. The cap- 
tivity of 70 years’ duration commenced some 20 years 
earlier than the destruction of the temple. 

Verses 1, 4.— The adversaries of Judah and Ben- 
jamin; The phtase rig! be general in its meaning, 
or it may be restricted, denoting the ms who, in 
opposition to the returned exiles, claimed to be ad- 
herents of the religion of Jehovah.— Zhe people of the 
fand: The same persons as the ‘ adversaries.” 
Descendants of the inhabitants imported by the 
Assyrian kings into the Samaritan country (verses 
2, 7-10, 17; 2 Ki 17), more or less reinforced by 
people of Israelitish blood who had escaped permanent 
exile. The phrase ‘ pote of theland ” is different 
from ** peoples of the land,” * les of the lands” 
(see on verse 3 above). It is sometimes = to the 
returned exiles themselves (Hag. 2 : 4; h. 7: 5). 
Verses 2-3.— We seek your God: They worshiped 
ehovah along with other gods (2 Kings 17).—Zsar- 
haddon : The importation of these peoples began with 
Sargon, B.C. 718, but continued under later kings, as 
Esar-haddon and Asshurbanipal Cancers Ezra 4: 
10).—As king Cyrus... hath commanaed: He re- 
jects their claims both on their merits and on techni- 
cal grounds, 

Verse 5.—Counseliors: Lobbyists at court. 

Avsurn, N. Y. 





. LESSON FOR OCT. 22 (Ezra. 3:1 to 4:5) 


By the Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross 


HE disillusionment mentioned in our study 
last week's lesson has not yet in full fallen 
returning exiles. 


: 
tee 


the Lord. The little community, shut in a little 
ghetto of twenty miles each way, in oe woot 
had once been the kingdom of David, 

feels itself surrounded and menaces. And 
therefore the altar of the of Israel is rebuilt that 
the e ‘may have the shelter for their anxious 
ri Cf s central place of worship. The altar is 
built on the old site, and, as far as ble, the forms 


B 
33 


by ancient custom Di 
ordinance are reintroduced ; for Israel was not a new 
community, but an old nation restored, and resolv- 


bare act of sacri 
order, stateliness, and beauty in the accompaniments 
of worship, shows that something has been. gained 
in exile,—some instinct of the tive importance of 
essentials and non-essentials, some detachment of 
the spiritual core of religion from its institutional en- 
velope. . 

Tt is notable, too, that the feasts are kept, in which 
the people are strengthened in a sense of solidarity, 
both by the vivifying of memories of a sacred 
and the feeling of a new epoch begun. Aside 
from the morning and evening sacrifice, which might 
or might not be acts representative of more than 
groups, or even individuals, the feasts are reinsti- 
tuted which make the nation one in its recognition of 
God. Fora nation may be a true worshiping unit ; 
and a nation’s unity is best conserved by common 
worship. 

The details of the. arrangements for the buildin 
of the temple are given with a minuteness whic 
; suggests that the plans had long, been thought ont— 

had perhaps been the cherished dreams of weary exile 

days. The impression is received by the reader that 
here‘is an enterprise whose initiators know that they 
are building, not for a passing day, but for all time. 
There is the leisurely dignity of the movement of se- 
rious men before whose eyes 
_ perfect temple, a perfect worship, a holy nation, The 
visions of Ezekiel had done their work. The ideal 
temple which he drew with his inspired pen was be- 
fore the eyes of these returning exiles. They were 
seeing a ‘land of far distances.” This sense of the 
spaces of the church’s. history, of her at tradi- 
tions, and her still greater future,—with its inevita- 
ble outcome in orderly, reverent, and stately wor- 
ship,—ought to be cultivated by every religious man 
Pet impressed on every Christian child. e church 
is not an ephemeral institution ; she and her sacra- 
ments are coeval with all the ages ‘‘ until Hc come.” 
And something of the atmosphere of this spacious 
life should be about the worship even of the obscurest 
groups of her faithful children. 

It is not wonderful that the emotion of that great 
day of foundation-laying should take two different 
forms : one in the ancient men who had seen the first 
| temple, and another in the ygonger men whose eyes 

were’ toward the future. hese two tempers,—the 
one which idealizes the past; the other, that which 
foreshortens the future,—are always in the church. 

Of the first temper it may be said that much is 
surely just and praiseworthy. It is good to recall 
the glories of the past, and to make mention of God's 
goodness therein. Even the idealization of the past 
which. lies so close to gratitude for God’s mercies 
must not be sharply condemned. Only, that retro- 
spective temper is always exposed to the peril of un- 
faith; of depreciating the remaining and reall 
‘inexhaustible resources of God; of a pessimism whic 
is not only depressing to the younger generation on 
whom the burdens of the present lie. most heavily, 
but a practical denial of God’s unchanging love. 
Old people, who are rich in memories of splendid 
times in the olden days, are trustees of these memo- 
ries, and may not use them to tie the hands or de- 
press the courage of their younger brethren. 

And the younger, with their happy hearts and 
ardent hopes ever tending to pass over into a hilari- 
ous optimism which underestimates the coming con- 
flict, must not only bear with their more ‘‘ ancient” 
fellow-worshipers,—far more than that: they must 
learn from the mood of their elders, from that. in- 
clination of the mind toward the past which is at 
least a fruitful occasion for gratitude, and checks the 
self-confidence of the novice-spirit. For it is by 
the mutual interaction of these two tempers that 
the church maintains her sense of continuity with 
the past while standing ready for the new truth and 
new commands she may hear from her Lord; and a 
man renders no mean service to the church who sets 


has opened a vision of a - 
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himself, by God’s help, to be a mediator between these 
‘opposing moods, ng the balance between con- 


servative and progressive, between old and new. 
Whatever may be one’s thought as tu the exclusive 
the Jews which overtures 


Py refused the 
the sed ay tect meh on eA thn afhenn 
building, it is easy to see how spirit 
Preligion was in these overturel, by the quick turn- 

ing from ‘ci to hate on the of 
them. It is this mean spirit that the church 
is still in conflict with in the world; it is to meet this 
ps more often 


Oriental Lesson - Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister to the 
Anglo-American regation in Beyrout 


U 

HE people gathered themselves together as one 
man to Jereaaions » 1). In the first half of 
the seventh month, October, occur three of the 
t festivals : New Year, Tabernacles, Atone- 
ment Day. The extreme heat of summer had passed, 
the first showers of ‘‘ the early rain” had fallen, fruit 
was still abundant, and with s 8 accommodation 
still a matter of summer simplicity, Jerusalem would 
be able, without much inconvenience, to provide for 

her festival guests, 

To bring cedar-trees from Lebanon to the sea, 
unto Fh a (v, 7). The term meg be comes not 
only e Lebanon cedar that loves the snowy 
heights, but to a kind of ¢ that grows on the 
lower slopes of the same range. Its wood resembles 
that of former in appearance, echiome t and en- 
during power. At Jaffa a miarshy hollow is pointed 
out as the place where the timber was collected for 
pi om gc to Jerusalem by camels and mules. The 
marsh was below the sea level, and tradition sa 
that a channel was cut in the sandy beach, and the 
logs were floated in to the small lake thus formed. 

And ali the people shouted with a great shout 
(v. 11). The py gare from the’ Arabic music of 
to-day would be that while one division of the singers 
led and introduced from verse to verse the new causes 
of thanksgiving to Jehovah, and the other half of 
them supplied the response, ‘‘ For he is good, for his 
lovingkindness endureth for ever,” the multitude then 
broke in with the addition,*‘ oward Jsrae/,” as their 
contribution of present joy and national hope. 


% 
Co-operation—Wise and Unwise 
The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


HE a of the Samaritan neighbors de- 
layed the completion of the second temple for 
at least sixteen years. Would it have been 

more wise for the Jews to accept their offer of as- 
sistance, to take advantage of their spirit of co-opera- 
tion, and try to lead them to a better understanding 
of God and his worship? The same question is pre- 
sented in religious work to-day, at home and abroad. 
It is clear that the Jews were wise in refusing the 
help of the Samaritans. The returned exiles were 
not yet ready for missionary work, and had just been 
in, cheese’ a hard school, where they had 
earned the folly and danger of compromise. God 
had allowed them to return in order that they might 


_ re-establish the worship of Jehovah free from any 


taint of idolatry. Wedo not know the motives that 
prompted the Samaritans’ offer, but subsequent 
events proved that they were selfish and unworthy. 
They did not seek first God’s honor and glory in the 
work, for when their offer was refused they turned 
to hinder his work. Had they been moved by the 
right spirit, they would have sought God’s blessing 
on the work they were not permitted to do. 

To-day there is, no doubt, great need for closer co- 
operation in all religious work among Christians. 

here has been too much independent effort and lack 
of sympathy. Those truly actuated by loyalty to 
Christ and a desire to build up the kingdom of God 
should never oppose each other’s progress, but should 
work in harmony for God’s glory. On the other hand, 
in these days of great movements and liberal thought, 
there is great danger of lowering standards and 
ideals by union and compromise with merely nom- 
irial Christians, so that the foundations are not truly 
laid and the work is not well done. Union in the 
building of God’s spiritual house is wise if it is spir- 
itual union. The co-operation of those who do not 
put first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
or who do not receive Christ as Saviour and Lord, 
means poor work, which will not meet God’s approval 
or stand the test of time. It is more important to 
lay the foundations truly and to build well than to 
make a big showing or complete the work speedily. 
Whatever we do, we must * build unto the Lord.” 


Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
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Psalms 106, 107, 118, 136. 
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“The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


The Good Side.—A// they that were come out of 
the captivity (v.8). In bu g the temple all had 
some part. in "s work for ever 


re is a part 

one (2 Cor, 6:1). Don't be left out in any 
thing. Get right over where the good things are. 
Let the Devil know what side you are on, You 
“root” for the good ball team. ‘‘ Root” for all other 

things in town. Is it a Y.M.C. A. trying to 
save the boys? ‘Count me in.” Is it the Anti- 
Saloon e trying to save the boys? ‘‘ Count 
mein.” Is it the Law and Order Society trying to 
pot the cere? ” se ~ Boe 4a, a hen 

people get er to do be sure to have your- 
self counted in. e fellow-citizens have no use 
for anything that makes the town a decent place to 


‘live in. Mark the lives of such ,People and the fruit 


thereof, Goodness is ‘‘ketchin’” as well as measles, 
When ‘‘ Dad” is mixed up in all the things in 
town, he is apt to in te the ‘‘kids” around the 


supper table. 


“ Let All Sing.”"—7hey sang one to another (vy, 11). 
ree great ideas. 

is good. Mercy for ever, God, y yun wey eternity. 
This was the song the priests and Lewites sang, and 
the builders worked. They were as smart on the 
walls of Jerusalem 536 B.C. as on the college gridiron 
this year of grace torr. Grandfather Graham, who 
used to have the kaolin mines down in Delaware, 
brought a lot of colored men from the South to work 
for him. He hired a singing leader for them instead 
of a “mule driver.” There never was such a crowd 
to throw dirt. The neighbors came for miles to sit 
on the fence and ‘‘ hear the darkies sing.”” Our Ger- 
man friends are great singers—and wonderful work- 
ers. There is a vital and mysterious connection be- 
tween music and one’s best. That is why God 
couples us to heaven by song (Rev. 15:3). When 
the orchestra sings how wonderfully the brain an- 
swers, and what poems you can dream, what speeches 


.you can make, and what noble deeds you can do! 


**The Good Old Times.”— The old men... wept 
... and many shouted aloud for joy (v.12). Hear 
the old fellows,—‘‘ the old times when I was a 
boy.” They forget all the oppressions, famines, blood .- 
and deviltries. All about how that ‘‘ glorious tem- 

le” was neglected. When you hear any one sigh- 
ing for the past, just remember there never was a 
more splendid time than ‘now. yo was never 
before so much worked. Keeps a fellow busy at- 
tending religious conventions, As I write, a million 
dollars a month for the past twenty months has been 

iven for Y. M. C. A. buildings and equipment. 

ecause of goodness we hear of so much badness. 
Nobody counted the drunks when every gentleman 
got drunk. A sober wedding was as rare among our 
orefathers as it is now among our foreigners, hen 
all business was done on the legal maxim caveat 
emptor (‘* Let the buyer beware”), folks laughed at 
the cheating ler. The modern horse trade is a 
relic of the old way of doing business. One price 
and ‘‘ bring back the goods and get your money ” is 
a Christian invention of Wanamaker the Sunday- 
school man. So let’s all get ready, and like the 
many, ‘shout aloud for joy” that we live in Coates- 
ville right now (Psa. 5 : 11). 

**On the Inside.”,— Ye have nothing to do -vith us 
(4:3). Bridge, scant clothes, tattle and tipple, all 
come a-tapping at the garden gate just as soon as 
prosperity comes to Jerusalem. Zerubbabel treat- 
ment the only way. One diseased body infects a 
multitude. One healfhy body doesn't cure the multi- 
tude. My greasy overalls would spoil the wash. 
But my one clean shirt won’t launder the grip. Out- 
side enemies can rarely do much harm, It is the 
inside fellow. The Star Band, our crack musical or- 
ganization up town, took in some ess musicians, 
and the first thing anybody knew the Star Band was 
down at Lenape giving ‘‘sacred concerts” on Sun- 
day,—and that was the wreck of the old Star Band. 
We have a new Star Band now, which kas its head- 
quarters at the Y. M. C, A. (John 12 : 26). 

The Anvil Chorus. — Hired counsellors against 
them (v. 5). Never think you will have a good and 
easy time in any good work. You won't. These 


folks stop the work for fifteen years, Temple 
was rebuilt just the same. Satan can’t s 
things for Just holds them while they settle. 


Easy to raise o ition, It is bad human nature to 
believe the b Let a scalawag utter a scandal 
against the best folks in town, and you see what hap- 
ns. Along, sweet, noble and blameless life counts 
ornothing. Dr.Grundy and Mrs. Grundy, ‘‘ who live 
on Crabapple Avenue and drink vitriol and talk 
brimstone,” believe ev word of it. ‘‘ Never did 
like that man; he has a eye.” “Always knew 
there was no good behind that woman’s smooth man- 
ners.” Bad man believes badness because his own 
heart is bad (Prov. 23: 7). You are in religious work 
for the money that is in it because nothing but money 
moves the bad life of the bad man. ence it was 
easy for the enemies of these tic pioneers to queer 


for the time their splendid endeavors. 
COATESVILLE, Pa. 





















































































490. 
Visiting the Lesson-Scenes 


“ on much wae aie the adapta- 
tion of your stereogra patent maps 
to the current Sunday-school lessons,” 
writes a Pennsylvania pastor. “I have 
a class of boys in the Sunday-school, and 
they are greatly interested in the stereo- 
scope and its wonders.” 


‘This department utilizes the Underwood 
Travel System asa in studying the regular 
Forty-five different places are visited 

in 1oft; the forty-five ster hs cost $7. 
and if ordered at one time a nd, gold- 
lettered case is given free. ‘Thirteen places vis- 
ited in roto are revisited in 1911 ; persons al- 
ready owning the 1910 material need only thirty- 
two new stereographs to make all the Rou 
visits. The use of these helps may profitably 
be begun at any time during the year. Eleven 
stere hs are to be with the lessons of 
the fourth quarter,’ price $1.84. ‘hose who 
own the 1910 material need order only eight, 
-34. Less than four in one order are 20 
cents each. . Stereoscopes 85 cents each. 
e or express is i awe | Orders may be 
sent to ‘The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 

Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Bditor of The Sunday School Times 
‘would like to know how useful this depart- 
ment is to the readers. If yo be 
sorry to see it discontinued, will you kindly 


‘say 80 on a postal, addre him at 
say 0° Wainut Street, Philadelphia. 


IND the number 38 on our Jerusalem 
map. It identifies the point of a large 
V, with which it is connected by a 
zag line. Jf you stand to-day at the point 
that V and look eastward over the space 

















GAP PALENT NO. 656,569 BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
SAPD iM GBBAT BRITAIN 


included between its spreading arms, you 
have directly before you part of the temple 
grounds, and you get a distant view which is 
to-day almost the same as those old Hebrews 
found greeting their eyes on the day of the 
celebration, 

At your feet you find a space of level ground, 

artly paved and partly grassy, with sunshine 
falling on it brightand warm. Near its farther 
edge, perhaps eighteen or twenty rods away, 
some olive-trees make spots of cooler shadow, 
You cannot see far off toward the right, for a 
stone building with a five-arched’ portico 
along its front cuts off the view. It is a mod- 
ern mosque, occupying ground where the old 
kings of Judah had lived in royal splendor 
before the national downfall. Very likely the 
ruins of Zedekiah’s palace (Jer. 39 :'8) were 
lying there when the band of Hebrews came 
back from Babylon. 

The foundation stone of the temple altar, 
where the people had promptly begun to bring 
their sacrifices, remains to this very day only 
a few rods away at your left,—part of the 
natural rock of the hill-top. We saw it when 
studying the lesson for May 14. The Bible 
narrative does not go into particulars about 
the part of the temple precincts where the lay- 
ing of the foundations was begun, ‘but it was 
doubtless near the altar, only a few rods from 
where you now stand. Crowds probably stood 
on this level space before you, to listen to the 
chorus singing. 

As you look now straight eastward you 
see, over the tops of those near-by olive-trees, 
the long green slope of a hill about half a 
mile away Parts of that hill are dotted with 
the soft, round foliage-masses of more olive- 
trees ; other parts are used for gardens and 
fields. You can see the whitish lines of two 
dusty highways leading up over the hill. A 
few nas buildings and tall towers rise from 
its crest and stand out sharply against the sky. 
That hill isthe Mount of- Olives. Those 
buildings that you see to-day are all quite 
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modern, but the general contour of the hill 
must be the same as when the Hebrews of 
twenty-four hundred years ago looked across 
the intervening gorge of the Kidron as 
look now. any of those Hebrews Kad 
been born in t Babylon, aaa knew 
Olivet only as they had heard of it in connec- 
wipe get Bae 
+ 15 : 30). w e very men, w 
had been born in Jerusalem and who had per 
sonally seen the horrors of the n 
siege, remembered only too well how Jewish 
i climbed that very hill on their 


for last glimpses of their desolated . 
Little wonder that some of those veterans, 
attending the celebration here, found tragic 
reminiscences crowding thick on their mem- 
ony (have $12), E 

© see place with your own eyes, use 
a stereograph entitled ‘‘ Old Temple grounds 
with Olivet and the Bethany road at the 
east,’’ 

bd 


The Illustration Round-Table 


anecdo 
tration uscd, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. An inpaniont circular ex- 
plaining the acceptance material, and the 
year's calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. 

The best illustrations of truth are likely to 
be Specs chat ale ny the eS ae 
personal experience. e ference 
given to onan Gineteationn when they are 
equally acceptable in point and effectiveness. 


Praising God for .—Enter into 
his gates with thanksgt (Golden to: 
Theodore L, Cuyler was visiting Charles H. 


Spurgeon. After a hard day of work and 
serious discussions, these two mighty men of 
God went out into the country together for 
a holiday. They roamed the fields in high 
spirits, like boys let loose from school, chat- 

ng and laughing and free from care. Dr, 
Cuyler had just told a story at which Pastor 
Spurgeon laughed uproariously. Then sud- 
denly he turned to Dr. Cuyler and exclaimed, 


.** Theodore, let’s kneel down and thank God 


for latighter!’’ And there, on the green 
carpet of grass, under the trees, two of the 
world’s greatest men knelt and thanked the 
dear Lord for the bright and joyous gift of 
laaghter.— Ars. R. W. Lowe, Delevan, 
N.Y. From The Christian Herald. 


Are You Fortunate ?—Zner into his 
gates with thanksgiving (Golden Text). A 
crowded train was rushing on its way. Some 
of the passengers had been unable to get 
seats, and a group of men were standing on 
the ep of the car, when a cheerful 
traveler came on at a station. Seeing the 
tired-looking men, the newcomer said, ** Are 
there no seats in the car?’’ And since there 
was a chance to express their deep dissatis- 
faction with the railway, the men began to 
complain. Almost in chorus they said, 
** We kave been standing here for three 
hours.”’ Just then an invalid was carried 
into the car. As the men stepped back to 
let him pass, one of them repeated the re- 
mark, ** Yes, we have been standing here for 
three hours.’? The invalid looked at him 
and quietly said, ‘‘ You are fortunate.’’ At 
once the looks and tones of the men changed, 
The rebuke was gertly and honestly given, 
and it did its work.— Sadie M. Harley, 
Rome, Ga. From The Presbyterian of the 
South. 


How to Insure a Pleasant Time.— 
Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, and 
into his courts with praise (Golden Text). 
**T hope you’ll have a pleasant time, son,’’ 
said I, as the latter was starting out to spend 
the evening, ‘‘Thank you; I always do, 
for I take it with me,’’ was the reply. And 
that is agen big secret.— Sadie M. Harley, 
Rome, Ga. From Onward, 


The Flowering Sort of Joy.—£x/éer into 
his yaies with thanksgiving, and into his 
courts with praise (Golden Text). Robert 
Louis Stevenson saw deep into the meaning 
of religion in the parable he gives us of his 
soul’s garden. He presents the picture of 
his going out and conversing with his gar- 
dener, and finding one plant everywhere 
throughout the garden. It flourished there 
with the greatest. profusion, and he said to 
the man, ‘“* What is this’ herb?”’ ‘“ The 
herb of resignation,’’ was . the response. 
** Out with it, man; out with it!’ was the 





reply of that: courageous soul, ‘*I will have 
none of it any longer. Replace it with the 
herb of joy; but see it is the flowering sort.’’ 


The flowering sort : that is the secret. Not 
only a joy that is real and inward, but a joy 
that so scatters its and its beauty 
that all men may catch the sweetness; and 
that to wander in the soul’s garden is. a. joy 
and delight, not only to the Master, but to 
all his —Stetson K. Ryan, Middle- 
town, nm. From ** God's Garden,” by 
G. Currie Martin, 


Selfish Architecture.—Let us build with 
you (4:2). Itis recorded of an architect 
of the name of Cnidius, that having built a 


watch-tower for the king of Egypt, to warn 
mariners from ccteslay Cenapane rocks, he 


caused his own name to be Shen | on a 
certain stone in the wall, and Having 
covered it with plaster, he inscribed on the 
outside, in golden letters, the name of the 
king, as though the thing was done for his 
glory. He was cunning e to know 
that the waves would ere long wash away the 
coat of plastering, and that then his own name 
would appear, and his memory be handed 
down to ipa aypae 9 ga How many 
there are who, while affecting to seek only 
the glory of God and his church, are reall 
seeking whatever is calculated to tify seli- 
love. Could the outer coat, as it were, of 
their pretenses be removed, we should see 
them, as they really are, desirous not of 
God’s glory but of theirown.— W. 8. Clark, 
Crosland Moor, Huddersfield, Eng. From 
The Biblical Museum, 


What Money Can Do.— ve money 
also (v. 7) A-writer has thus i lustrated the 


possibilities of money: ‘*A ten-cent piece | 


will buy a cigar, or preach the a whole 
day through native lips. A dollar will furnish 
an evening’s amusement, or keep a boy in a 


mission schoc! for twelve months.’’— Wil- 
liam J. Hart. D.D., Utica, N. Y. 


Through the Pain.—<And they 
sang one to another (v. 11). A little seven- 
year-old boy fell into one of the deep exca- 
vations for the New York subway one day, 
and was taken, bruised and suffering, to the 
nearest hospital. When the doctor began to 
examine his injuries little James drew a deep 
breath. ‘‘I wish I could. sing,’’ he said, 
looking up at the big doctor, ‘I think I’d 
feel weller then.’’ 
sing,’’ said the doctor; and James began.: 
So brave and sweet was the childish voice 
that, after the first verse, there ‘was a round 
of applause from the listeners. As the doc- 
tor went on with his examination the boy 
winced a little, but struck up his singing 
again. The nurse and attendants, hearin 
the sweet, clear soprano, gathered from a 
parts of the building, until he had an audi- 
ence of nearly a hundred, Through all the 
pain of the examination the child never lost 
the tune; and everybody. rejoiced when 
the doctor announced: ‘‘ Well, I guess 
you’re all right, little man; I can’t find any 
broken bones.’’ ‘I guess it was the singin’ 
that fixed me,’’ said James, ‘‘I always sing 
when I feel bad,’’ he added simply.—J/ss 
Leifie M. Lobb, Beatty, Sask. From On- 
ward. The prise for this week is awarded 
to this illustration. 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Our Father, 
we are glad to be in thy house this day. We 
acknowledge our debt to those who of their 
wealth or of their scanty store gave for the 
building of this place of praise and study. We 
pray thee that we may not be less ready to ren- 
der unto thee the praise of outpoured gifts of 
time and strength and prayer and money for 
the furthering of thy Kingdom here and else- 
where. Forgive us for the reluctant giving that 
has so often marred our service thy Son 
Jesus Christ, and quicken in us, we pray thee, 
an eager desire to spend and be spent for him. 
O Lord, may we be less careful in our measure 
of what we return to thee from the bounty of 
thy treasuries of blessings! In thy name we 
pray. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—Here is a piece of— 
well, can any one tell me? Stone, you say? 
Nearly right. Concrete? Yes, exactly. 
But who can tell me of what concrete is 
made? [Some may know. If no one an- 
swers correctly, explain that concrete is 
made of cement and crushed stone mixed 
together and allowed toharden. And cement 
is made of Concrete is wonderfully 
strong building material. Foundations, and 
walls, and floors, all are often made of this 
strong mixture. 

Have you noticed the mixture that was 








used. inthe founding of the rebuilt temple? 


** All right, you may. 


OCTOBER. 7, I9QfT. 


‘** And when the builders laid the foundation 
pbenetee as gue a Ar wh sar 
coe e con 7 . 
Let me write on the wld bee or 
rule,-or recipe, for this mixture,- putting 
praise first. ?, 
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Then what was added to praise in the very 
next verse? Yes, shanks. And when the 
old men who had seen the first temple saw 
the new foundations laid they wept and 
shouted aloud with—? Yes, joy. And 
that is the third element in the foundation- 
mixture of praise, thanks, and joy. Think 
very quietly fora moment. Down deep un- 
derneath the life of our church are those 
elements so worked into the foundations that 
the whole life of the church is upborne’ by 
them? Do those outside our church see in 
us oop 9 of te hs school . ours 
a of praise, nksgiving,’ of joy, 
Maris of what God has Po § fie 0s ? vat 
us say together, and most earnestly and 
heartily, the Golden Text. May God grant 
that in this place the foundations may be 
thus strengthened ! 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


“ How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord."’ 
a where’er thy people meet."’ 
*T love thy kingdom, Lord.”’ 
‘*O worship the King, all-glorious above."’ 
‘* Ve servants of God, eed Master proclaim."’ 
‘* Faith of our fathers, living still." 
* Fight the good fight with all thy might.” 
** Revive thy work, O Lord:" 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book “‘ Bible Songs.”’) 
nea 100 ; I-4 {299 : 3 
‘Psalm 137.: 1-5 (294 : 1-5). 
Psalm toe 2 9-16 (204 : 1-4). 
Psalm 87 : 1-5 (174 : 1, 2). ‘ 
Psalmr 136 : 1, 2, 12, 13 (292 : 1, 2). 


% 
Lesson Home-Readings 


(Fetooms under the a ces of the Sunday-schoot 
torial Association, and a ved by the American 
Section of the Internatio Lesson Committee.) 


M.—Ezra 3 : 1-13 . The Laying of the Founda- 


tions. z 
T.—Ezra 4 : 1-24. . . The Work stopped by 
Enemies. 
W.—Hag. 1 : 1-15 . Call of Haggai to Resume 
Building. 


acter 2:1-23. . The Latter Glory of this 

ouse to be Greater. 

F.—Zech. 4: 1-14. . . ‘‘Not by Might nor by 
Power, but by my Spirit."’ 

S.—Ezra 5 : 1-17. The Building of the Temple 
Resumed. 

S.—Ezra 6 : I-22. . . The Temple Dedicated 
with Joy. 


[ Department Helps | 


The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON TEACHING.— Worship in God’s 
house should be joyful. 

Before the Lesson.-— When father 
and mother were children they lived in 
England, close by the sea. When they mar- 
ried they came to America, but lived far 
from the sea. Many times they told their 
children about their old home, and the big 
ships in which Uncle Harry went to sea, 
etc. Of course they hoped to go back some 
day for a visit, but many years passed. When 
mother did go back, many things seemed 
changed from the way she remembered 
them, She hardly knew her sister. When 
they met; they could not speak at first, but 
cried for’ joy to see one another after so many 
years. There were many friends to visit, 
and many places to see,—the house where 
she was born, the school, the church, etc. 

Did any of your parents come here from 
another, country. state, or city? Do they 
ever tell you stories about their childhood 
homes? Do they ever want to go back? If 











they do, they always find that many things 
have changed f 
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carry them back safely, and put them in the 
house of our naan ea 
The journey was a year. 
Neatly $0,006 people went back, with horses, 
ules, and camels. 


they lived there many, 
Some one wrote a beautiful 
return journey. 


before. 
m- about the 


126: 1-3.) ; 
At last came to a hill-top —— 
think 
[cite 'down ‘wul, nouee tamed i 


heaps, and only ruins where their wonderful 
temple had stood. It was all so different 
from the way the old le remembered it. 

Some felt like: crying, it seemed, after 
their long journey, as if they had no place to 
live. The men were brave, and said the 
first thing to do was. to clear pre the rub- 
bish, pick out good stones, and build houses 
right away. 

They did not forget that they had come 


back to worship God, and to rebuild his tem: | 


ple. That would take a jong time, so they 
straightened the altar’on its foundation, that 
they might gather for worship morning and 
evening. They felt better when ‘they had 
this place for prayer and praise. : 

Then they planned to rebuild the temple. 
They sent woodmen to the forest to cut cedar 
logs. These were brought part way by sea 
in big rafts, and then hauled over land to 
Jerusalem. Other men cut stones for the 
building. pass Sees carpenters and masons, 
and the work started well. Everybody 
seemed happy. When the foundation was 
laid they held a beautiful service. Priests, 
singers,. and people all took part. How 
gladly they must have worshiped as they 
sang, ** Enter into his gates with thanks- 
giving, and into his courts with praise.’ 
(Sing it as in ‘*Carols.’’) Read verses 10- 
13, describing the joyful service. I think 
the young people shouted, while the old peo- 
ple cried for joy. 

At first the work went along nicely, but 
enemies were near who were watching, and 
tried to make trouble for the people who 
were building God’s temple. At first they 
asked to help. When refused, they hin- 
dered the builders in many ways, so that the 
work went more slowly, and some people 
were discouraged, 

But God’s promises are sure, and he had 
ra that the temple should be rebuilt. 
e will talk more about it another time. 

Home-work.—Find a picture of your own 
church, or one that you like, to paste in 
your scrap-book. Write under the picture, 
‘* Enter into his gates,’’ etc., or the church- 
bell song, ‘*Come, come, .people come.’’ 

- Write also what you like best in your church 
building and service. 

Cuicaco, ILL, 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


WHAT IT MEANS: 
1. Hard work. 
2. No compromise or partnerships with 
Samaritans. 
3- Brighter, better future. 


HEN the completed page of your copy- 
book was badly written, have you 
ever felt glad to turn the page and 

begin again? At the beginning of each new 
term at school we work harder. Those who 
have not passed their examination return 
with new resolves to repeat the work more 
thoroughly. Those who were more fortu- 


(Read: or repeat Psalm | etc 
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and habits are to be 
enemies are to be guarded against, 


We then read of the building of the great 
altar. We discussed the reason for this, the 
symbolism of the altar, and the effect it would 
have on the nation. We read of the founda- 
tion ceremonies for the new temple. I ex- 
plained about the Levites and the vestments 
of the priests, about Asaph and the music. 
We noted the difference in the attitude of the 
old men and the young, and impressed the 
fact that it was much easier for young people 
to make a new start than for old people. 
We noted, too, that there is seldom anything 
to be gained by looking backward. We had 
opportunity here to recall the first temple. 

Then we read of the suggestion of the Sa- 
maritans to aid and share the temple. It was 
necessary to explain. who the Samaritans 
were, and the grounds for their claim. Was 
Zerubbabel wise or foolish? .Why? What 
re mat om it ney Page Could they 
have tably unit r er purposes? 
We recalled the calf worship it Ease 2 and 
Baalism, and noted the danger of friendly 
associations. Adulterated f do the harm, 
and to adulterate their purified Jehovah 
worship with a mixture of calf worship and 
Baalism would poison the nation. So when 
a nation or a girl is making a new start there 
should be no compromises with Samaritans. 

We discussed how chums might be ‘ Sa- 
maritans,’’ and interfere with a Sabbath 
well-spent, or scoff at devotion, Such chums 
are very dangerous at the new start. Here 
we wrote our second fact. ; 

What did the ‘‘new start’? mean for Israel’s 
future? Do you wonder they sang for joy? 
I told how Haggai and Zechariah counseled 
and*encouraged the people. There are 
always Christian advisers at hand to help 
girls in their new beginnings in life ; and to 
begin life again with Christ and for him means 
brighter future and greater honor. What 
great honor came to the jeves nation ?- 
When do most people think of making a 
new beginning? New Year’s Day was men- 
tioned. Can you suggest a better time? 
Every term is good, but every day is better. 
In conclusion I gave them the principle of 
living a day at a time, or ‘‘ moment by mo- 
ment,’’? and I read them the hymn, “Just 
for to-day.”’ 


Home WorkK ON NEXT WEEK’s LESSON 

Read again Ezra 3: 1 to 4:5. Who laid 
the foundations of the new temple? What 
did this, mean to the nation? 

Read Psalm 85. Find out all you can 
about the book of the Psalms. 

Read Psalm 136. Memorize verse 3. 
How had the Jews gone forth weeping? _ 

Read Psalm 124.. What have the Jews 
now to be thankful for? . 

Read Psalm 85. What had been their in- 
iquity ? 

Read Psalm 45. Note the ways in which 
Jehovah showed his forgiveness. 

Read Psalm 85. Can you answer each of 
the questions in verses § and 6 of this Psalm 
with a verse? 


PHILADELPHIA, 


cleared away, new paths 
formed, 


Margaret Slattery’s ** The Girl in Her 
Teens’ is just the book to help you with your 
class of girls. Published by. The Sunday 
School Times Co. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 





Your Class of Boys - 
And One New Plan Every Week 
By Amos R. Wells 


R review of the last lesson you may 
write a series of on 


separate 

of tack them u the 

map of and Valentin’ ond the 
to the portion of the 


questions will be tack 
and in the order in w 


that they concern, 
you wish them 

taken up. Upon M you will place 
«Where did Cyrus reign?” "What procle 
t - 

Cyrus make?” ‘ Who hed 
a agpemsse this return after years?’’ 
you will 


reward 
n upon the route homew 
place these questions ; ate ee Cy- 
rus’ permission to return?’’ ‘* What gifts 
did the returning exiles receive from the 
Persians?’’ ‘* What important objects did 
Cyrus iestore?’’ ‘What must have been 
some ofthe hardships of the journey to Pales- 
tine?’’ Finally, at Jerusalem, place these 
question ; ‘* With what reeling must the exiles 
have reached home again?’’ ‘* What was 
the first public work to which the returned 
Jews set themselves?’’ ‘‘ What gifts were 
made toward the rebuilding of the Temple?” 

These questions will be tacked upon the 
map face inward, and one boy after another 
will be told to go to the map, tear off a ques- 
tion, read it aloud, and answer it, facing the 
class. He will be ashamed if he cannot, and 
possibly will resolve to study his lessons bet- 
ter! 


This Week’s Novelty.—A natural object 
lesson for this week will be built upon a set 
of building-blocks. Those of stone will be 
best, of course. If you use wooden blocks, 

int them stone color. They will be set 

fore the class heaped up in a shallow tray 
with all sort of tabbish—bits of charred 
wood, twigs of trees, old paper, and earth. 
Ask the boys what was the first thing the re- 
turned exiles had to do in their rebuilding of 
the Temple. _ To clear away the rubbish. 
Set the boys to doing this ; and as they da it, 
_ask them what is the rubbish in their lives : 
their fauits and sins. They cannot of them- 
selves clear these away, but Christ can do 
it for them, and je will for the asking. - 

The rubbish being cleared away, proceed 
to build the temple foundation, following the 
course of the history. ‘What was the first 
step in the undertaking? To offer sacrifices. 
Why was that? It was a symbol of the con- 
secration of the people, and their reliance 
upon God to make them worthy to build his 
temple. Lay ane block, and fasten upon it 
with adhesive wafers or seals a plain label 
reading ‘‘ Consecration.’’ 

What was the next step? The establish- 
ment of regular worship, the observance of 
the feast of tabernacles. Label the second 
stone of the foundation ‘* Worship,’’ and 
urge upon the boys the importante of the 
wise use of the Sabbath. 

And the third step? The giving of gener- 
ous gifts. for the carrying on of the work. 
The third stone will be labelled ‘‘Generosity.’’ 
In the same way the fourth stone will be 
labelled ‘‘Praise,’’ and the fifth stone 
** Memory,”’ the old men looking backward 
at, the gee: of the first temple. - The sixth 
stone ** Purity,’”’? and you will have the 
boys tell why it was wise in the Hebrews to 
refuse the offered help of the people that did 
not worship the only true God. 

But now ask the boys why we are studying 
allthis. Partly because it is inspiring history, 
but mainly because we are all building our 
lives, and the history helps us to see what to 
build inte them. Ask the boys what they 
expect to build. Some will be merchants, 
and will build a store. Some will be politi- 
cians, and will build lives shaped like a state- 
house, Others will build banks, churches, 
colleges, court-houses. But all, if the work 
is done to God’s glory, will be genuine tem- 
ples of God. 

“In this building of your lives, , you 
will be beset by many false omy Here 
are their introduction cards.’’ You will 
hand them out, and the will read them 
one after the other: r. Luck’’ (the 
gambler, who will urge short cuts to wealth) ; 
**Mr, Booze’’ (who will insist upon the ne- 
cessity for drink to make friends and spur on 
the intellect); ‘‘Mr. Sneer’’ (the infidel, 
making fun of religien) ; ** Mr. Sport’’ (the 
advocate of pleasure), etc. Ask the bays 
what they will do with these introduction 
cards. 

But now we must proceed to the building 
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of the temple ot cgucoeneteh Be. For this 
rpose ve prepa a series of 
Blocks a the letters of the alphabet, 
each some bors d the boys will 
need for the structure. Hold up the block, 
ask the boys what the letter stands for, and 
gy pny geaer hen dhag. bee eakng 
Accept any good name, even though 
it is not the one you had in mind, though 
you will add your own name also. Here is 
a set of names for the blocks: 
ion, , Determination, 
Energy, Faith, Goodness, Holiness, Industry, 
Justice, Knowledge, Mercy, Nobility, 
Obedience, Prayer, Quickness, Righteous- 
ness, Sincerity, Tempe Unselfishness, 
Vigor, Willingness, ness, Youth (begin 
now—do not wait for old age), and Zeal. 
After all these are built into the foundation . 
(you will lay them on top ef the foundation 
the Hebrews had already built), you will have 
the boys give the names in order, and then 
you will close the recitation with an earnest 
rayer that the boys may actually let Christ 
. all this in the foundation of their life tem- 
ples, trusting in Christ as himself, after all, 
the only sure foundation for every life. 


Home Work on the Next Week’s Lesson 

Read Psalms 121, 122, and 126. Read . 
with al care Psalm 85, our main lesson, 
and discover why these other psalnis are 
named with it. each verse in Psalm 8 
and see how many references you can fin 
that point to the h we have been study- 
ing. What is the great lesson of this psalm 
for our lives? 

BosTon. 
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The Adult Bible Class - 
By President Frank’ K. Sanders, D.D. 


The Laying of the. Foundation of the 
Second Temple; the Long Delay ; Its 

Completion in Response to the Ap- 

peals of Haggai and Zechariah 

(Ezra 3-6; Hegeal ; Zech. 

1-6; '537-516 B. C.). 
Conpucring: THE CLASS SmssION, 4) 
er first tho ht which would come. to 

the mind of e band of 4 eitedbenay el 

‘returned .fram Babyloaim to jertisalé: 
was the rebuilding:of the altar of burnt offer- 
ing and the construction of thé teniple. The 
whole point of returning to Judah was the 
restoration of worship on the sacred moun- 
tain-top, so long consecrated to rtd as 
his hallowed abode, but for over half a cen- 
tury desolated, 

At the first suitable opportunity, in the 
early fall of 537 B. C., at a great assembly 
at Jerusalem, at which many were doubtless 
present who were not of the pilgrim party, 
their leaders rebuilt the altar and inaugurated 
the regular scheme of daily offerings, so long 
intermitted, How many different details of 
the regular ceremonial worship are men- 
tioned as having been practised thereafter ? 
Consider the circumstances in which they 
were placed, and the stress which they must 
have laid upoa the execution of every possi- 
ble detail of ceremonial observance. 

How long a time elapsed before the same 
people came together to lay the corner-stone 
of the new temple? What previous prepa- 
rations had been necessary? What new offi- 
cials (v. 9) took hold of the working enter- 
prise? This ‘‘ Jeshua’’ was a Levite (2 : 40), 
not the same man as in 3: 2 or 8. 

Notice the opposite effects made on the 
throng in general and upon the older ones 
who had known the temple of Jeremiah’s 
day. Why should the latter have been 
moved to tears? Were these tears of sor- 
row? 

Was the request which the ‘‘ adversaries ’’ 
made an unreasonable one? We must as- 
sume that it was made in a friendly spirit, 
and that the term ‘‘ adversaries’’ is due to 
the outcome of the negotiations. Why were 
Zerubbabel and — justified in refusing 
their request? Note that their reply was 
conventional. They would stick to the letter 
(v. 3) of their decree, Nevertheless, the 
** people of the land ’’ rightly interpreted the 
situation, 

These ** people of the land” are given a 
faithful description in 2 Kings 17 : 24 7. 
Any. one.can judge of the result of giving 
such a mixed people equal rights with the 
pilgrims, 

Then, for avout sixteen years, the rebuild- 
ing was interrupted. The adversaries man- 
aged, by skilful representations at court, to 

( Continued on next page) 
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and a Man’ S Questions se 





ft 


WHEN a man ‘bai s lived a rich and busy life among his 

fellow-men, has subjected himself to the most rigid 
discipline of thought and work, has been widely used in 
Christian leadership through voice and pen for the revealing | 
of Christ to others—that man you may be sure‘has had to 
face and answer in his own life and for others many of your 
problems. 


Mr. Speer has this equipment—and more—for the work 
that he is to take up in the enlarged Sunday School Times. 
‘ Will you ask him about the problems that press in upon you, 
as a man? From time to time he will answer such ques- 
tions in these columns in the light of a world-wide study of 
God’s ways with man, and intimate personal experience 
among men of every walk in life:- 


Questions of character and service, life-work, temptation, 
everyday dealings with one’s fellows that are peculiarly 
men’s problems, often baffling’ to young and old alike, are 
the kind that are invited.. Frank talk,.as-man to man in the 
Spirit of Christ, will be the method. Will you help, and be 
helped, by putting. your questions? Send them to Mr. 
Robert E. Speer, The Sunday ta Times. Co., togr Walnut 
Sireeh Rhidadaip kia, Pa. 


r 


* noe 





Dr. Burdette and 
War-Time Memories 


AS Bob Burdette in the war of the ’sixties?” Yes, 

deep in it, and what he: saw then in camp and field 
was seen with the same keen sense of the pathos and humor 
of these lives of ours that gleams in his favorite moods to-day 
in his addresses and writings. He saw then, as now, the 
man himself behind the event, and the real man at that. 














Robert J. Burdette was a boy in war-time, as so many 
other soldiers, north and south, . Youth was in his blood. (If 
you know him, you know that it is now, for that matter.) 
Home ties were peculiarly dear to him. In the experiences 
of those days that he will recount in this paper in a-series of 
vivid reminiscences, he does not forget the women of the war. 
“ What does a soldier know about war!” he exclaims as he 
recalls the sacrifices of womankind in those terrible days. 


It is not so much as a chronicler, but as an impressionist, 
that Dr. Burdette writes out these memories. They are the 
heart-stories of the war, the picturing of much that only a 
man highly sensitive to the least disclosure of the human 





soul would see, or know how to tell. 
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{| interpose obstacles to the completion of the 
enterprise. When Cambyses, the son of 
we came to the throne, this was easy. 

e was a very different type of man from his 
father. Morose, vind devoted to per- 
chider intelligently of pationtly « dispute 
to co r inte or ntlya te 
between two parties that far-off and ob- 
secure corner of his Prk iby His ambi- 


sacred Bull turned all . 
Reverse followed reverse, and he finally 
q itted Egypt at news of the greater 
or losing his empire. He died in Syria 
the way home. An impv-stor seized 
throne, but was, after a ear or two, sup- 

planted by Darius the Great. 

Darius was elected to the position, and had 
to face a widespread series of revolts. The 
proud viceroys of the great countries were 
almost kings themselves, and declared their 
independence. He subdued them one by 
one, but had to employ every energy for 
several years (521-516) in order to do so. 

Meanwhile the Jewish colonists were left 
in comparative peace. Their country la 
outside the disturbed area. But their lea 
ers were in touch with the political situation, 
and some of them, at least, became quickly | 
active. 

Ezra 4: 6-23 relates an episode of the 
reign of Artaxerxes, placed here out of its 
historical order, It may be overlooked in 
this lesson, 

According to Ezra § : 1 the Jewish prophets 
Haggai and Zechariah were the most prom- 
inent of those who stirred their Jewish coun- 
trymen to their work. These prophets saw 
clearly the important place of the temple in 
the restored national life, and set forth in 
unmistakable language the culpability of the 
people and their officials. 

Quoting from’ Hunter: ‘*To them the 
accession of Darius seemed. a heaven-sent 
opportunity. The central authority was for 
a moment weakened, almost paralyzed; the 
sovereign was battling for his throne, At 
such a time the Jewish colony might reason- 
ably hope to be ignored, The original per- 
mit of Cyrus had never been reyoked ; it was 
valid still. t the people act upon ‘it; ; let 
them ‘build ‘and’ dare the consequences. 
Time enough to defend their action when ‘it 
was called in question.’’ 

Haggai was the first to express these 
views. In August, §20 B. C., he appealed 
to his auditors on grounds of conscience and 
common sense to build the temple. A plain- 
spoken man, he went straight to the point 
with repeated messages during some four 
months. ‘* Cease talking about your inabil- 
ity to build. You can build fine houses, why 
not the temple? Of course God gives 7 you 
poor harvests. Rise up and build’’ (Hag. 
I: 1-11). The result was magical. A will- 
ing people bent themselves to the work. In 
three weeks it was under way (Hag. 1 : 15). 

But when the walls began to rise, there 
were not lacking those who disparaged the 
petty achievements of the present in com- 
oe, with the. glorious temple of old. 

aggai’s second message, one month after 
the first, dealt with this difficulty. ‘* Be 
strong,’’ said he, ‘‘ Jehovah is with you 
This temple is to be infinitely more glorious 
than its predecessor ’’ (Hag, 2 : 1-9). 

A few weeks later a young colleague, 
Zechariah, came to the front, There were 
those who were always depreciating the 
present in favor of the past. ‘‘ Do not talk 
to me about the good old times! Be not as 
your fathers,’’ said he (Zech. 1 : 1-6). 

‘The next month Haggai spoke again. A 
blight seemed to rest on the land, and it 
continued notwithstanding the sacred task to 
which the people had committed themselves. 
Uncleanness can readily be propagated ; 
holiness can not. The restoration of the 
ritual service was good in its way, but insuf- 
ficient to make them holy as a people, while 
their actual neglect of the temple was enough 
to pollute everything they did. 

That same day came an inspiring declara- 
tion to Zerubbabel that in him rested the 
ancient hopes of Israel (Hag. 2 : 20-23). 

Early in the next pp Zechariah delivered 
the famous series of eight symbolical visions 
regarding the new enterprise (Zech. I: 7 
to 6: 8), and two years later chapters 7 
and 8, 

These earnest men so roused the energies 
of the people that the great work was brought 
at last, after four years of hard labor, to a 
finish. The joy of the people found expres- 
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sion in the solemn dedication of the new 
temple by a great festival (Ezra 6 : 16-22). 


Booxs THAT May BE Usep. 


Hunter’s ‘Soe the ee Vol. I, 
pens) See etch of all 
coe 
see_any ancient History on the Persian Em- 
fem” Rawakus 


waar aS 


the au 
see the commentary yy still the best 
written on the book. Sctintn tote 


ee a any good Dic- 
tionary of the Bible. : 


Datty Home Work ON THE Next Lesson. 


The lesson for October ag is Psalms 85, 
86, 121-126, 130, 131. 

Monday.—Kead Psalm is ee for 
restoration and forgiveness, ote beau- 
tiful vision of the Messianic days. 

Tuesday.—KRead Psalm 86, a plea for 
guidance and favor. Study its portrayal of 
God’s character. 

Wednesday.— Read Psalm 122, the mem- 
pot So the temple i J gran and an 
ent petition 

Teche age 123, 
divine pity.. The oe of 


to their meet oe 
ape 4 126, essing the 

joy of teil It may ay ee 

this period of disappointment to w ich 

Haggai refers. 

.—Read Psalm 130, 2 prayer for - 
pardon and restoration. It enpronese the 
thought of the community. 

Sunday.—Read Psalm 131, a beautiful 
expression of childlike confidence in Jeho- 
vah’s care, 


ater Jews 
clearly reflected. 


THe Next Lesson OUTLINED FOR Srupy. 
1, The Situation ofthe Faithful in Pal- 
estine. (1%) How many of-them were in 
Judah? -(2) Were they well off or in bad 
condition? (Sanders, 3.). 

2. The Eighty-Fifth salm. 
Jehovahi shown favor to the lan 
was the ‘* salvation ae the 
(Beecher, on vs. 4-7.) (§) hat were the 
conditions of its presence? (Sanders, §- Pe 

+ 3.. The Pigs ndred and Twenty-Sixt. 
Psalm, (6) What is a suitable theme for it ? 
® Why ee the people ie so happy? 

) What was the ground of their hope? 
[Sanders 12-14.) 


WasHBURN COLLEGE, ToPEKA, KANSAS. 


(9) How had 
d?. (4) What 
eople desired? 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, October 22, rorr. 


Lessons I Have Learned from Things 
(Jer. 13 : 1-10; Matt. 22 : 15-22. 
An object meeting). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Victory of Christ (Matt. 13 : 31, 32). 
TuES.—Humility (Rom. 11 : 17, 18). 
WED.—Barrenness (Mark 11 : 12-14; John 


15 : 6). 
THUR.—Fruitfulness (John rg : 1-5). 
FRI. —Citizenship (Matt. 22 : 16-21). 
SAaT.—Redemption (1 Cor. 11 : 23-26). 











Bring one object to the meeting and explain 
its lesson. 


Mention one thing used in the Bible to illus. 
trate truth. 


How was the temple service of old an “ ‘ob- 
ject lesson "’? 


UR Lord was a master teacher from 
nature, from object lessons, from 
things, He loved to watch the weather 

—sunrise (Mark 1: 35; John 21: 4) and 
sunset (John 6: 15-17; Luke 6: 12; 21: 
37). He knew the weather lore of his day 
(Luke 12 : 54, 553; Matt. 16: 2, 3). 


42 sary. 3 red and morning gray 
e traveler on his way ; 
But evening gray and morning | red 


Sends the traveler wet to bed. 


** Red sky at night is the sailor's delight ; 
Red sky in the morning is the sailor's 
warning.” 
He studied nature, and found her a never- 
tuiling source of illustration and appeal. He 
deemed her the ** garment of God.”’ 


(Continued on next page) 
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“We believe, unqualifiedly, that The 
1911 Bible is far the best translation 

n the English-speaking people, 
ora Siena ee confidence and 
affection.’’— The Herald and Presbyter, 
September 13, 1944.. 








Being 
The Authorized Version of 1611 


With 
The Text Carefully Amended | 
by American Scholars 


OTHER FEATURES 
A New System of Chain References, 
A New System of Collected References, 


A New em of Faragrephs. 
The Old Familiar Verse Form Retained. 


Beautifully printed Black Faced Type 

on Fine White and the Famous Oxford 

India Papers. From $1.25 upwards. 
Descriptive List on Application 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH, 35 West 32a4 Street, New York 























( Continued from preceding page) . } 
Plants and trees he watched and taught 
from. To him 


“The meanest flower that grows did 

Though thatdid obewtigees docpierwssia:" 
The be Mag me lesson ot trust (Luke 
12: 27); -tree the lesson of expectancy, 
the 2 having our faces to the future, 
not the past (Mark 13: 28); the mustard- 
tree and the wheat tares the comprehen- 


of God (Matt. 13 : 31, 32, 24-30); the 


bramble and ep the law Ge totnctoc 
character (Luke 6: 44); the springin 
wheat the law of wibete ( ; 


truth of spiritual receptivity or irresponsive- 


| ness (Matt. 13: 16-23). He loved the trees; 
why Gould they adt love him? r 


> 

He knew the ways of the husbandman 
(Mark 12: 1). Thesower su plied tim with 
ra parable of ge _ 8: 4-8) 
and a parable of Jife 4: 26-29)5 aad 
¢ Vineyard and. re! chim 
| lustrations of the law of production (Matt, 
‘12'°33), of the rule which demands 
use or pemeral. (Lake 34 : 6-9), and of the 
1 ef fellowship and fruitfulness (John 15 : 

I . 

And the Old Testament is full of lessons 
from things. _ What lessons are drawn for us 
there or may we learn from ants, from hail- 
stones, from the sun and stars, from water 
springs, from snow, from wood, from snares, 
from vineyards, from mountains, from a 
‘measure of meal, from a loaf of barley bread, 
from a lantern in.a pitcher, from some lean 
cattle, from a basket of cakes on a man’s 


dead fly, from a stalled ox, from.a raven, from 
an earthquake, from a stone pillow, from a 
rock, from a stream of running water, from a 
tree? 


b 

Dr.. A. F. Schauffler has some famous talks 
to children on such,;objects as. watches. and 
matches, What can you learn from them? 
A watch. tells its tale by its face...,Do we? 
A watch. runs right on day and night whether 
we. look at it or not. _Do we do our duty 
whether obsérved or not? A good watch is 


It doesn’t intermit; skip a second now and 
then, or get tired and stop. It keeps its tem- 
per and goes quietly and gee on its way. 
A little grain of sand in the works will spoil 
the watch. It isn’t necessary to ‘aida it 
with a stone. These are the beginning of 
lessons which a watch can teach. Suggest 
some more. 

Think of all the lessons which a lighthouse 
teaches. Where are lighthouses built? 
What are theytodo? What is their reward? 

What lessons to trees teach? Oak trees? 
Hickory trees? Chestnut trees? Fruit trees ? 
They don’t know that they are teaching les- 
sons, and it was not to teach lessons that they 
were made. But we are not very clever if we 
cannot learn many lessons from them, 


And the lessons from flowers are endless. 


‘* Flower in the crannied wall, I pluck you out 
of the crannies, 
Hold you here root and all, in my hand, little 


ower; 
But if I could understand what you are, root 
all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is." 


i aad 


The Jerusalem Temples 


(Continued from page 484) 


served its defenders in good stead in their 
gallant last stand against Titus. 
The temple with its wide projecting porch, 
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Honest Man or Woman Wanted 


in every town to represent well-known wholesale firm. 
Experience unnecessary. Must furnish good refer- 
ences. Easy, pleasant work. Fair salary to start. 


| 
McLEAN, BLACK & CO., 1751 Doty Building, Boston, Mass 








built in white stone and decorated with gold, 
| rose to a great height. Around it spread, in 
‘ lavish expanse, the courts, with their colon- 
nades, towers, and beautiful gates, all en- 
closed within massive outer walls, the ram- 
parts of which towered above the crown of 
the hill with impregnable loftiness. 
| The impregnability was, alas, of short 
duration, for within the short time of be- 
tween eighty or ninety years (A. D. 70) it 
was despoiled, desecrated, and utterly de- 
stroyed by the all-conquering Romans under 
Titus, and was later completely removed 
and the site covered over. 

So ended this last and most noble Jewish 
sanctuary. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





siveness and the perversion of the > aera 


atk 4.598); the 
scattered grain, springing up div , the 


always the same. It ticks steadily and rapidly. ' 
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Send for a copy of 

“ How I Became a Nurse ” 
and our Year Book explain- 
ing miethod ; 248 pages ' with" 
intensely interesting experi- 
ences by our graduates, who 
mastered the art of ct 3 
sional nursing by the C.S.N. 
home-study course. 

Thousands of our gradu 
ates, with and without pre- 
vious experience, are fodag 
earning $10 to $25 a wee 


286 Maia St., Jamestowa, N.Y. 
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Free Samples Mailed. 
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It isn’t the size of an advertisement in number 

of lines, but its size in suggestion that counts. 

Here is a big suggestion. Get your adult 

class to subscribe for The Sunday School 
Times. And do it now! 
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For help in teaching the Beati- 
tudes to children, Miss Sadie East- 
wood’s book, ‘Illustrations-on the 
Beatitudes,” will be found exceed- 
ingly useful to teachers and parents. 
It has fourteen lessons, with numer- 
ous pictures, Just published. Price, 
50 cents. The Sanday School Times 
Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
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Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter “ 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information address The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


(Please-note the change in rates to take 
effect with the first issue in November. ) 

The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, in the United States and 
Canada, -Ihese rates include postage : 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addiconnie or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 
The new club rate for the enlarged paper, 
$7.00 per year. 














One copy, or any number of 
$ 1.00 copies less than five, $1.00 each, 
per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 


The new single-subscription rate, $1.50 per 
year. For five years, $6.00. 

One free copy addi- 
Free Copies — gona win be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, or at the new club rate of $1.00, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
(There is no change in rates to foreign countries.) 
The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rate, which includes postage : 
copy, one year, 6 shillings. 
Five or more copies, in a package to one add 
5 shillings each. 


nion at 





‘or Britain, Mr. T. PF 2 
arwick Lane, London, B-C.,wi receive yearly or 
half-yearly subscriptions at the ve rate, the ‘paper to 
be mailed direct from Philadel to the subscribers. 


Mr. Downie can also suppiy other publications of 
The Sunday School Times Company. 

The Sager is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, except by special request. 

Enough copies of any one use of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine ut, will 
be sent free upon application. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Times Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 






















Committee use this version 
in the Uniform and New 
Graded Sunday School Les-” 
song because. it is more true 
to the original, and requires less 
explanation than any other. It is 
also’ used by the Sunday. School 
periodicals published by the great. 
denominational publishing houses 
and The Sunday School Times. ~, 
The 
been ferentyring oe oy ty vd oy now 
it continues to frow in populgr favor, 
as no other translation before it did. 
‘The demand is $0 great that the publishers 
-have made ge version in all hess of type 


and all styles of binding so as to meet 
every want. 


For enle by all lending Bockestiors. Pelees trum 36 
conts up. Send for booklet and price list te 
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Bible Publishers for Over 50 Years 
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instruction. ‘Our lessons are sent weekly. ‘They are 
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graphs and drawings make every plain. lf you 
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ihe Day at Butternut Farm 
By Foy Stuart | 
ARIAN Kimball ran up the front walk 


wav a square white envelope. 
~ Her blue eyes were bright’ wid good 
rrr ae 


“Ob, Grace!” she cried breathlessly, 
sinkleg inio the the piazza 


pos 
béside her sister, ** I’ve got a lovely letter 


she wants 


** Perh she has asked us to visit her for 
a.week, ‘That would.be fun; all but the 
squares of patchwork she has cut out for us,’’ 

Ss 9 aati ‘who did not like'to sew. « : 

-*©Or it may be she’s 
said. -Alice from the.varden where she was 
asters for her music 


from grandma. -Just -guess 
us to do,’’ 


“Oh, you'll never “guess,” replied Marian. 
‘¢ I may as. well tell you. If it is pheoepst 
with the 
We 


hay cart-to-give us-a ride-to the 


‘can ask-three other gitls to go with us and 


hel help. Pea string a 


les to dry.”’ 
*s ask. Lizzie . hi,’ 


" planned. Grace, 
and Isabel | ere’s always fan when 
Tosbel is aro 


“ And Lucie wa, added Alice. “She 
will enjoy the fide and she can string apples 


‘| even if slie is lame,’’ 


There never was fairer morning than this 
Satutday'in éarly September. Grandp 
Kimball arrived: in town bright and early 
Olid Dolly’s: harness was decorated with 
sprays of red and. golden autumn leaves. 

“Yes, “tis early for ‘emto turn,” ex- 
plained grandpa, .‘‘ but I found ’em in,a 
swampy place where there is always an early 
frost. Now jumpin, children, and we'll be 
off to Butternut~Farm.’’ 

The girls sat in the sweet-scented hay with 
which the cart was tee tome They laughed, 


telked and-sang mping out now and 
then. to here en et s of golden-rod, 

wild asters, and ox-eyed daisies for Grandma 
Kimball. 


Grandma welcomed theni with a smile. 

** You see, we’ve got such a quanity of 
apples this year that I says to Daniel, ‘Why 
not ask Mary’s girls to come and help string 
them? ’’- It is apple-year, and there’s Bald- 
wins, Greenings, King.of Tompkins, Russets, 
and I don’t know how many more, just rot- 
ting on the ground. Daniel agreed that 
*twas aShame for the windfalls to go to waste, 
so he says, ‘Send for the girls, Marthy, and 
we will give ’em a picnic for their work.’ ”’ 

It was great fun to sit upon the grass in the 
orchard and pare the rosy-cheeked and russet 
apples. - They took turns at peeling, slicing 
and stringing, so the work did not grow 
monotonous. -- Little Lucie’s pale cheeeks 
were aglow with excitement, for a day in the 
country was a great t treat. 

By noor, thére were long strings of apples 
—_ pon weeks s clothes-line, about 

hich the boney hovered. 


and wasps 

wrthes og were me into the dining- 
room, where they ate what grandps called 
“¢ a biled dinner,” Grandma’s puffy cream 
of tartar biscuits were in great demand, and 
Alice declared that grandma made the best 
lemon pie in. the’ world.~ ~~ 

After they helped .wash the dishes, they 
went for a walk down tlie lane.to the pond 
where tlie lilies grew, Visited the hen-yards 
and watchedgrandpa feed the-hens, hunted. 
for cues inthe ‘hay-loft, and) fed Dolly with 

ples 

** Now let's have a race,’’ proposed Isabel, 
“and see who’can take a string’ of apples 
quickest." So they measured some long 
strings and. went to work, - How theirfin 
And how proud Lucie was when her 
string was filled.» minuté before Lizzie’s, 
who was sure of winning! _. 

The afternoon’s work was less steady ! they 
played guessing games while their fingers 
were busy, and grandma told old-fashioned 
stories,. Sometimes the needles were tossed 
into the pans and they were off for a frelic in 
the fields. 

** It will rest them,’’ said grandma to 
Lucie. “I am sorry you can’t run too, 
dear."’ 

** Qh, yya.must not be-sorry for me, gra 
ma,’’ answered Lucie, ‘* for I am having @ 
lovely day,” ines apm os . 


going to visit us,’? | 





4 per. 


- At sunset, was hitched into the farm 
and then they climbed merrily in for: 
their homeward ride. 

Grandma had given them. pare a souvenir 
of the day. Alice and Lizzie had some very 
oth bive ce ons saucers; Isabel chose an 

odd mustard cup with an ugly-looking snake 
coiled severe Sh it; ; Marian’s was a clove-apple_ 
that had ‘made when she was a little 

Di Geass took a pincushion that looked 

¢ a plump red tomato, while Lucy took 
great care of ared ear of corn with a tiny ee 
gar roll en tied into pir tary side. ‘ica ot) 

re we've a splend 
time ! Send ee us to help Tink mindk. sospe 
day,’’ they called as they roa away. trea. 
ma stood upon the door-stone and watched 
until the fluttering handkerchiefis disap- 
peared around the bend behind the bawer| 
nut trees, 


BROOKVILLE, Mass. 


[Books Worth rth Noting 


The Life-W ork of Louis Klopsch ( 
Charles M. Pe eppet). —‘* Romance of a M 
ern Knight of Mercy’? is the sub-title fitly 
= to the life-story of one of the most} 
‘interesting men of our time, the late Dr. 
Louis Klopsch, who reached high distinction 
in three great careers simultaneously— as 
Christian organizer and we ere as 
nalist, and as philanthro su 
tendent of large Sunday-sc 
of the Bowery Mission, as editor and pub- 
lisher of The < Christisn’ Herald with its un- 
exampled circulation (in its field) of a 

uarter of a ‘million, and as ‘collector and 

istributer of more than three million dollars 
wisely given to severity notable charitable 
enterprises, mostly of his own prompt devis- 
ing to meet striking’ ‘emergencies here and 
there over the whole world, he diffused 
widely the fruits and fragrance of a strong 
character, marvelous energy and skill, and aj 
consecrated life. His record is engagingly’ 
spread out in this handsomely: illas trated 
volume, (The © Christian: Herald, N. Y. 
$1.50.) . 


The Day of the Cross (By the Rev. 
W. M. Clow).—The hungry world knows 
no greater refreshment than to come upon 
a preacher who interprets the Word to meet 
its need, and brings men close to the throb- 
bing heart of God, Such a preacher is Mr. 
Clow of Glasgow. The devout reader of his 
latest volume cannot but be thrilled, fed, 
quickened, and comforted. 
twenty-one discourses, all rooted in that one 
supreme day; with very uncommon grasp 
and penetration, the author seems to miss no 
incident nor its significance, His words are 
the speech of a man who has probed the 
deep secrets of life, and has ‘himself trod the 
thorny way.” T welve of the sermons vividly 
portray personalities,” showing rare tender- 
ness and sympathetic insight, notably in 
dealing with Mary Magdalene, Pilate’s wife, 
and Simon of Cyrene; Caiaphas the eccle- 
siastic, Pilate the agnostic, and Herod the 
worldling grow vivid to us both as personal- 
ities and as types. Every page makes con- 
scierice smart, and is tender with pungent 
appeal. (Doran, $1.50, net.)’ 


A Manual of Spiritual Fortification 
(By Louise Collier Willcox).—Whatever a 
reviewer can do to fescue a good book from 
the menace of a cumbrous if not repellent 
tide, he should do. _ The idea of cation 
is too gross and militant to be’ coupled with 
a compilation born of such fine discernment 
as this. Neither does the term ‘‘ manual ’’ 
fit an anthology selected with such unusual 
discernment and to so subtle a purpose. 
The book is a collection of poems ranging 
from the well known to the little known and 
s | covering a period in their origin from the 
thirteenth century to the present day. The 
author’s aim is to string the ese poetic pearls 
pearls upon a thread of religious feeling run- 
ning down the centuries from early English 
times to our own day. She distinguishes, 
quite properly, religious feeling from dog- 
matic and historic religion. She finds an 
abiding sense of the indwelling God in as 
many specimens of English poetry as her 
Space permits, The author has done her 
work well; her book is perhaps unique 
aniéng anthologies, and it is one of the most 
worthy of the recent additions to the com- 
ipilations of high-grade Eugishv verse. ». (Har: 
$1.25 net.) 
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Efficiency engineering in the Sunday-School is 
Just as needful as in a big manufacturing plant. 
“ MORE needful,” you say? Then send for 
@ catalog of books that will show you how. 


THE 
‘F031 Walniit Street, - 


SUNDAY. SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
5 Philadelphia; Pa.” 














FIRST a ee 


tents Read’ bake 


verses- 25, 16. 






s bebe the 
. The Birth 

Lake ¥F 55: Commit 
ris 


please him. 





€ 


Teggs.W Wishont faith it is impossible to 


=F ees 14 
2. a een fcowaliy 4 Luke 1: 
Ry re Bria <oenes vernin Opp, SF 


ie Teste | the Lord God of Tarael ; 
ej he hath visited and redeemed his people.—Luk 
a: 
January 2. 


‘ou is born this day in in the 
ich is Christ the 
" January 28. 


. The Presentation in the Temple. 
sf . Print verses 25-38.: Commi 


18-2 
; Golden Text: For unto you 
tity of David a Saviour, w 
Luke 2 : 23; 


Luke’ 


tion, which t 
peoples.—Luke 2 ; 30, 31. 


February 4. 
§- The Wise Men Led by the Star. Matt. 2. 
rint verses 1-12. Commit verses 1, 2. 
Golden Text: Look unto me, and be ye saved, 
all the ends of the earth: for I am God, Ey there is 
none else.—Isa. 45 : 22. 


y February 11. 
6. The Boy Jesus in bo Temple. Luke 2: 
-40-52. Commit verses 
é Texts ‘How ie it th t ye so 
e not that I must be in my Father's 
+ 49 


ht me? knew 
ouse,—Luke 


f oy prone se« ty Egbruary 28. . .& 
7- The BMiniatry of John i sera Mark 
> 1-8; ke 3: 1-20. Print x17. _Com- 


hit verses 8, 9 or 16, 17... Reed, Mate: ether 
Golden. Text: Repent..ye: for the auton of 
heaven is at hand.—Matt.. 3.: 2. 


> +e Februmry 26: . 

8. The Baptism and Temptation of Jesus. 
Mark x ; 9-13; Matt.4: 2-12. Print Mark 1: 9-12; 
Matt. 4: 1-rx.. Commit verses > & Read Luke 4: 
3-13; Heb. 2: 29, 28; He. 4: 14 

Golde den Text: For in that he imate hath suffered 
being tempted, he is able to succor them that are 
tempted.—Heb. 2: 18. 


March 3. 
9. The Call of the First Disciples. Mark 1: 
14-28; Luke 5: 1-11. Print Mark « . 14-28. Com- 


mit verses 16,17. Read Matt. 4: 18-22. 

Golden Text; The harvest truly is plenteous, but 
the labourers are few, Pray ye therefore the Lord 
of the harvest. that he will send forth labotirers into 
his harvest,—Matt. 9 : 37, 38 


March ro. 


10. Jesus the Healer. Mark 1 :-29-45; . Matt. 
4: 23-25. Print Mark 1 : 29-45. Commit verses 40, 
41. Read Luke 4 : 38-44; 5: 12-16; Matt. 8: 1-4. 

Golden Text: Himself took our infirmities, and 
bare our sicknesses.— Matt. 8 : 17. 


March 17. _ 
i. The Paralytic Forgiven and Healed. Mark 


2:1-12. Commit verses 9-11.. Read Luke 5 : 18-26 ; 
Matt.  : 1-8. 
Golden Text: Bless the Lord,,O my soul, and 


forget not all his benefits : 
iniquities ; who healeth all thy diseases.—Psa. 103 : 
2, 3. 

March 24. 


12. Feasting and Fasting. Mark 2: 13-22. 
a verses 16,17. Read Matt. 9: 9-17; Luke 5: 


*T iden Zeat; 1 came not to call the righteous, 
but sinners.—Mark 2 : 17. 
March 31. 

, Review. - : 

olden Text. The people which sat in destenans 
saw great light; and.to them which sat in the re- 
gion and shadow of death light is sprung up.— Matt. 
4: 136. 
SECOND QUARTER. 


April 7. 
- TheA ances of the Risen Lord. (Easter 
Fe. ) xCor. 15: 2-tz, Commit verses 10, 11. 
Golden Jext: This Jesus hath God raised up, 
whereof we all are witnesses.— Acts 2 : 32. 


April 14. 
% The Use of the Sabbath. Mark 2: 23 to 
F. Commit verses 27, 28. Read Matt. 12 : 1-14; 
uke 6 : 3-11. 
Golden Text: The sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the sabbath.—Mark 2 : 27. 


April az. 
3- The Appeintment of the Twelve. Mark 
7-19; Matt. hn oy Commit: verses 14,75. Read 
fatt. BO: 2-4 ke-G: 23-16. 
Golden Text: Yedid not choose me, but I chose 
ou, and appointed-you, that ye should go and bear 
it. —John 15 : 16. 


who ‘forgiveth ‘all thine’ 





J it 6: a 
"Biden Text? A man's 
abundance of the things which he 


consisteth not in the 
possesseth.—Luke 


nid May 12. 
6. The Law of Love. aes: 27-38; Romans 
: 8-10. Commit verses 2 Read 5 : 43-48. 
Golden Text: ‘Thou. shall love thy neighbor as 
f.—Romans =e 9 


* May 19. 


are Law and fhe New Life. Matt. 
s: 2... -26, Commit verses 1 

‘Golden Text: He that ta his neighbor hath 

the law.—Romans 13 : 8 (Rev. Ver.). : 
May 26. 
‘8 Pian Comal ver nents - S$. 3} m-m2; 
5312 mit verses 34-36. Sivdald I ah Be ers 
Golden Text; Putting away Paiheed, speak ye 

truth each one with his neighbor : for we are pot 
bers one of another.—Eph. 4 : 25. 


June 2. 

9. Hypocrisy and Sincerity. Matt. 6 : 1-18. 
Commit verses 7,8. Read Luke 1 : x 

Golden Text: Take heed that ye > not your 
righteousness before men, to, be seen of them: else 
ye have no reward with your Father who is in heaven. 
—Matt. 6: 1 (Rev. Ver.). 

Or, The Gift of the Holy. Spirit. Sa sg 
Lesson,) Acts 2: 2-21. Somaslt verses 3, 4 

Golden Text: Not by might, nor by wer, but by 
my spirit, saith the’ ‘Lord of hosts. — Zech. 4: 


une.9. 

oer Hearing and Doing. Luke 6: 39°49- Com- 
“Coun toe be Read Matt. 7; Jas. 1: 22-27 

Golden doers of the word; 7 not 
hearers a peck nn" your own selves.—James 
rt 22. 








Sound Sleep 
Can Easily Be Secured 


“Up to two years ago,” a woman 
writes, ‘‘I was in the habit of using both 
tea and coffee regularly. 

‘*I found that my health was begin- 
ning to fail, strange nervous attacks 
would come suddenly upon me, making 
me tremble so excessively that I could 
not do my work while they lasted; my 
sleep left me and I caned long nights 
in restless discomfort. 1 was filled with 
a nervous dread as to the future, 

‘A friend suggested that possibly tea 
and coffee were to blame, and I decided 
to give them up, and in casting about 
for a hot table beverage, which I felt 
was an absolute necessity, I was led by 
good fortune to try Pestum. 

‘*For more than a year I have used it 
three times a day, and expect, so much 
good has it done me, to continue its use 
during the rest of my life. 

‘Soon after beginning the use of 
Poscu.n, I found, to my surprise, that, 
instead of tossing on a sleepless bed 
through the long, dreary night, I dropped 
into a sound, dreamless sleep the mo- 
ment my head touched the pillow. 

‘*Then I suddenly realized that all 
my nervousness had left me, and my 
appetite, which had fallen off before, 
had aH at once been restored, so that I 
ate my food with a keen relish. 

** All the nervous dread has gone, I 
walk a mile and a half each way to my 
work every day and enjoy it. I find an 
interest in everything that goeson about 
me that makes life a pleasure. ll this 
I owe to leaving off tea and coffee and 
the use of Postum, for Ihave taken no 
medicine.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

«There's a reason,” and it is explained 
in the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time to time. They 


are. gettuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 





The Orbit of 
Universal Service 


In one year the earth on- its orbit 
around the sun travels .584,000,- 
000 miles; in the same time tele- 
phone messages travel 23,600,000, - 
000 miles over the pathways pro- 
vided by the Bell system. That 
means that the 7,175,000,000 Bell 
conversations cover a distance 
forty times that traveled by the 


When it .is considered that each 


telephone connection includes re- 
plies as well as messages, the 
mileage of talk becomes even 
greater. 


_ These aggregate distances, which 
- exceed in their total the limits of the 


Solar system, are actually confined 
within the boundaries of the United 
‘States. They show the progress 
that has been made towards uni- 
versal service and the intensive 
intercommunication between 90,- 
. 900,000 people. 


Ps- se + bee 


» No'such mileage of talk could be 
possible in stich a limited area 
were it not that each telephone is 
the center of one universal system. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 











entitled 








What'is Temptation ? 

The Peril of Careless Thinking. 
The Folly of ** Just this Once.”’ 
Running Past the Signals. 
Meeting the Unexpected Test, 


Whatever else you read, read that last chapter. 


Price, 50 cents 
Tue SuNDAY ScHboL TimeEs Co., 1031 Walnut Street, PHILADELPMIA, Pa, | : 


What Do You Do 
With Temptation ? 


Or what does it.do with you? Are you fighting a winning or a 
losing fight with it? Are-you living the liberated life, or the strug- 
gling, stumbling life ? You may find your release through a book 


Temptation 


It is by Puitip E. Howarp, whose writings ate a familiar part 
of The Sunday School Times, the chapters ‘of this book having first 
appeared as editorials in the Times. The book takes up the following : 


The Middle-Life Test. 
Down—and Out? 

When Tempted to Doubt. 

Shall We Welcome Temptation ? 
The Way Ont, : 
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A jitdekeepet" a itteution “ts ta} 
stantly arrested by the condition of the! 


ood house ie matter “how 

fine the rest e house 1 may be, if 

the kitchen on te not clean it shows 

worst kind of unthrift. A basin: 
water, a cloth and 
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Gan yong Whee: you want It... 


i ey amply safeguarded from danger of 
ossr- - ih de Ul agi stk i 


This: Company. ‘pays 5%. interest on 
your savings. Interest checks reach you 
always on the ‘first days. ‘of January and 
July. In over sixteen fears there has never 
beén a day’s delay. 


You can withdraw all or part.of your 
money at any time without notice—it is 
never tied up and out of your control. 

Ask for the booklet telling about the 
erent Le ont of 


this resources 
and fis’ aadietse of doing business. 


THE CALVERT MORTGAGE DEPOSIT Co. 
1064 Calvert Building, = Itimore, Md. 








Home Department Questions | 


the one most acceptable t to their. in ce. 
PRINGFIELD, MASS. —We’ Sne find any 
of withing to take the of 
| our Home Department. at can we do? 


el nt, windo and tins : 
eneetaal ws, as in| 






7 con winter, coma f' Hom pt eh cginorood 
$ 





Reinvest Your DNDEADS 


N.Y: RealEstate Bonds 


COMBINING { '°O% SAFETY 


New York Realty Owners 
489 Fifth Ave., New York’ : 
Write for Booklet S. S, 














da odo loaned withont loss to a My 
tateared ay for references and Booklet “G. 
ries E » 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 











WOULD YOU 
LIKE TO KNOW 


about each book we issue-as soon as it comes 
out? We will gladly put your name on ‘our 
Permanent Mailing List for Book Announce- 
ments, A postal card request will be sufficient. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. ~ 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Answered by Mrs, Flora V. Stebbin. 


Secretary of the’ pote eneer 
Depart 


MASSACH J SETTS.— What 
would you reed ttbmenead using 
speaking foreign teat 7 ‘can ae ; 


If feel that the regular Home 
hak sodhoor§ is not fitted to their n % 
have found that usually the junior 


We have two Visitors and forty members. 
Continue seeking a superintendent; don’t 
ve up. . Meantime try this plan; it has 
nar others, it may help you, - 

lla greed of your teachers and offi- 
cers oe | lace the matter before them. 


‘These rs must cared for i ee 57). \eh 
tach 2 set a a alee I _ To readers of The Sunday £ 
omes™ 


ber pils. In your oe Department mem- 

I bership y fin ecrated Christian 
/ an cabsi ai ila ad itor to those liv- Web: S| 

a wok of the Sun- 


member wil 
day-school or the pastor of the church will 
act as superintendent of the department. Be 
sure and hold a Visitors’-meeting each quar- 
ter, that your work may be done intelligently 
and a good degreé of interest thus main: 
tained. Then all workin ng together, and all 
ing forthe right superintendent to be re- 
Praled will surely bring the. desired thing to 





FOR $1 00 


; (Coare prepa) eal sty proms Sorter of coy 8866 evi » wey 
LINCOLN, MAINE +-In turning a \ school- 

house Sunday-selivol*’ iito a * w Home UTHORITIES 

Department t™ what course wouild “you siiggést 3 ; . WHAT EMINENT a SAY. 


1 helpful? We have f isi- iH. York City: .‘‘I 
poten: Be be padre ny wlio ate willin ieee Se oe 2 marvel of and nindis: : 


tors centrally located in groups wlio afe Willin : an ; 
to do anything tahclpheepseepokontin caneed Obeeryation ve come under our a feature of ; ret everyman 
condition as possible; so, that next stnimer’s ; : ei , Pwhe vo , : 


work may be as fruitful as this thas heen; - 
You are very fortunat¢ in having yeur Visi- 


SPL Beg I woy}d snggest that the, 
nder these circumstances, for | : 


pass. 














KOLO 


tm’ ti 

classes sadlephdhe sto mee bits = 
as often-as they. could, Fer justance, 
Visitor has four of these’ classés’ of grdups, | 
she could meet. with one once a month, by 
attentting a cliss-each Sunday; ’ By having 
gine a number come together on Sunday_for 

é study of the gt Ap. the idea of weekly 
meetings and the value of fellowship is kept 
before them.’ Then oncé a month it is a fine | 
plan to have on some week-night a Sunday- 
school social and ask some of the church 
folks to attend and help in the entertainment, 
The home socials aré always very enjoyable 
and help to keep the interest in the work. 


























20 cénts for sample set of our 
day cards certificates. 


eh & Wogiom-Ce. 
Street, New York 


PORTLAND, ME.—Can you suggest any plan 
for interesting and instructing the men who 
belong to our Home Department, if we could 
get them together once a month—forming a }, 
sort of “Home Department brotherhood”? 
I.do-not mean along the, lesson lines particu- 
larly, for that part is all arranged in the event 


















“ To continue and. i ng 


religion as the one and only | he world, and to make 


neon the aphnss of of the Christian 





of Our succcss, byt along lines in which the|§} . abiding the eerere' tert of the church at home 

men may be interested, and abroad. ” 
I have just heard of a similar obitie—- 

only it meets once each week, and the leader ’ That is one big i artig: ‘of the Men and Religion forward 

of the men says that he divides up the cur- movement. ”... 

rent news of the day—the Foreign Comment, | 

Sciénce and Invention, Letters and Art, the ‘ But how shallit be reached ? 

Religious World, etc. . He gets all his ma- 

terial from a study of the Literary Digest, _. For one thing, the men. of the churches must get the world- 

and is able to thoroughly interest and. in- vision of brotherhood, must know missions as a.man’s job. 

struct the men. After the talk, the paper is - é 2 sidsd Me, Bes ; Ya aie 

.passed round, and’ the cartoons thoroughly ‘There is no book of inspiration and definite methods that can 

enjoyed by the nen. meet this néed with any: such ‘fulness and stirring enthusiasm - as 
ee a ite of ane es to a William T, Ellis’ ‘Men and Missions.’ It’ is ‘the résult of an 
ace Wl he times, and it occurs to me a “e . 

g | one eould: whe the: indiddnteigived ia. ‘The American newspaper man’s observations.in the world-field. 

§ | Christian Herta on the mere aes ee Will you send for it, on approval? Pay sitnplythe return post- 

an 1e e aper, ve rohta » Oring- ° + Seed 

iuihasoedl Ore ae me tee pat} 4H age, 12 cents, if you should return.the book. Price, $1.00. 

might be needful from time-to.time, i¢ The Sunday School Tim , W 9hila- 
Sccasionaliy would W hot bea quod ides delphia, es y imes Sareet 1031 Walnut Street, Phila 


to invite in leaders along different lines, and 
have them give a’ short informal talk, with 
chance forthe méa to question ?. For in- 
stance, the. secretary of the Y. M. C. A.f 
Let him tell some stories ofthe work, and 7 
interest the men in the Association idea; ff 
ask the mayor of the city to come in and [f 
discuss some of the issues at stake with the 
nied; ask‘some lawyer to. come. in and give 
a talk on something that will help the.men, ff 
—morttgages, etc. Whatever you do, mag- fj 
nify the Word, 

















THE Ww. [' s TE ‘is exceedingly hard on body and brain. And 
ak deleterious drugs only make: conditions 
OF worse. A few drops of Hersford’s Acid 

sane - Phosphate in a half glass of water just be- 


"WAKEFULNESS fore retiring in many cases can prevent wake- 
; . ' fulness; and always without, ill after-effects. 
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